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EDITORIAL 


The American Music Lover with this 
issue, makes its initial appearance in the 
world of music, where it will seek to es- 
tablish itself as a handbook on the best 
in reproduced music in the home. 

There will be only one rigid editorial 
policy, pursued in this magazine: to com- 
ment upon and to call attention to the 
all-around best in music on records and 
radio. We will not seek to exploit one 
type of music above another, but instead 
will strive to present at all times a sane 
and unbiased survey of a noble and 
many-sided art. 

The American Music Lover aims to 
carry on the program outlined in the edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 
issue of the now-discontinued Music 
Lovers’ Guide. It will, however, be in a 
better position to fulfill the purpose and 
intentions of that publication. 

Since reproduced music is irrefutably 
linked to the scientist, having been made 
possible in his labratory, we are going 
to from time to time present the 
viewpoints and thoughts of various tech- 
nicians that we consider of interest to 
our readers. Thus. for the first time, an 
American music magazine will strive to 
give an all-around picture of music in its 
various aspects as reproduced phenom- 
ena. 

The American Music Lover is inde- 
pendently published and owned It is not 
affliated with any radio or record dealer 
or manufacturer. 

% * *% 
THE opinions of critics have always 


heen attacked. Half the fun of life 
with some people is disagreement; and 


with the other half discovering pertinent 
points of art through the guidance of 
someone who has spent time and energy 
in the development of an opinion. 





There are very few people writing on 
music, whose viewpoints in the long run 
hear weight, who have not spent time 
and thought on the subject under hand. 
But just as tastes differ, so opinions dif- 
fer. And since the one is considered rea- 
sonable and right, by virtue of a bio- 
logical reaction, so the other must be re- 
garded equitable and judicious for a like 
reason. If aesthetic judgments did not 
differ, we would have precious little ar- 
tistic variance. For the universal appro- 
bation of one art would perforce make 
it essential that all artists expressing 
themselves thereafter follow in its par- 
ticular style. 

There never has been an _ extrinsic 
standard of taste set up where art is con- 
cerned; and it is extremely dubious if 
there ever will be. Especially is this urue 
of music. For no other art presents the 
wide range of variance that it does, 
largely due to the fact that its existence 
depends upon human motivation. And 
no matter how thoroughly imbued with 
standards an individual may be, no mat- 
ter how well trained or accomplished 
upon a given instrument, there is always 
that slight difference of executive tech- 
nique which marks his or her perform- 
ance from another interpreter. 

And in a like manner, the critic -— 
whose task is veritably multiple — re- 
interprets a performance according to the 
standards which he endorses and to the 
degree of his aesthetic development. 

One of the reasons we have in our 
little magazine a number of different 
personalities, writing on music. is to pre- 
sent a varied viewpoint and thus en- 
largen the scope of our appeal. 


Geraldine Farrar, one of America’s 
most beloved prima donnas, returned 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Bach and Handel, Divergent ‘Personalities 


By Compton PAKENHAM 


Part One 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, at an 

interval of less than a month and with- 
in one hundred miles of each other, two 
children were born. On the 23rd of Febru- 
ary, 1685. George Frederick Handel, ar- 
rived at Halle, in Lower Saxony, and on 
the 21st of March, Johann Sebastian Bach 
first saw the light of day at Eisenach, in 
Thuringia. You are likely to find authori- 
ties differing on the significance of these 
events. On one hand it may be read that 
with the arrival of these infants the twi- 
light of a musical age set in, whereas on 
the other, they are hailed as the forerun- 
ners of a new era. 


It is by their fruits alone that we can 
make any estimate of them two and a half 
centuries later. These being so closely re- 
lated to the careers they followed it is 
well to compare them before surveying 
what each left for the delight and guidance 
of posterity. Perhaps in their immediate 
forebears may be found the earliest clues 
to their characters or, at least, to the re- 
spective attitudes they developed towards 
music. 

Their Ancestors 


Handel’s grandfather, having attained 
his mastership as a worker in copper. had 
settled in Halle and prospered. His young- 
est son inherited his father’s ambition and 
followed a professional career — the now 
obsolete combination of surgeon and bar- 
ber — becoming a man of affairs, occu- 
pied on the outskirts of the petty court. 
a Teutonic Figaro. 

Bach, on the other hand, stemmed from 
at least five generations that had thrived 
on the same soil. Even when they earned 
their livings as millers or bakers or car- 
pet weavers the successive Bachs “made 
music” when time permitted and apparent- 
ly made it to some purpose. As soon as a 
Bach was large enough to grasp a fiddle 
he was expected to take his place in the 
family ensemble. To each of them music 
was a second language. 

To a certain extent both lads suffered 
from that greatest and most subtle of all 
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incentives to genius — family opposition. 
In Handel’s case it was only to be ex- 
pected. His father’s position was one to 
encourage a degree of that proper pride 
which is closely akin to snobbery. The evi- 
dences are that he was not musically in- 
clined and certainly he did not hold court 
musicians in much esteem. He had ac- 
cumulated means and possessed some so- 
cial influence — let George Frederick 
have every advantage he could offer and 
study law. It was on a stolen trip away 
from home that, with malice aforethought, 
Handel arranged for the Duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels to hear his organ playing; and 
it was typical of his father’s mind that 
only ducal intercession induced him to 
countenance his son’s serious pursuit of 
music. 

Bach’s troubles came later in life — 
when he was all of ten years old. It was 
then that his parents died, leaving him to 
the guardianship of an elder brother — 
the town organist. Probably with a view to 
training an acquiescent assistant, Johann 
Christoph was content that the lad should 
become a routine musician. But he was 
jealous of any indications that seemed to 
promise that Sebastian might become any- 
ing more. Discovering that the boy was 
reaching out, studying harmony from the 
works of the masters, the elder brother 
hid the manuscripts on which he was 
working and forbade them being touched 
again. Undeterred, Sebastian extracted 
them from their hiding place and, sowing 
the seeds of his eventual blindness, made 
copies of them in secret during the night. 
Learning of this only further infuriated 
Johann Christoph and his younger brother 
was treated to the sight of his precious 
work being sent up in flames. 


Vusic Interferes With Law 


On his father’s death, when he was 
seventeen, young Handel was touched by 
remorse and endeavored to fulfill the des- 
tiny chosen for him. But it was useless. 
He could not find it in him to devote his 
time to legal studies. His music called and , 
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’ 
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in his spare time he played the organ in 
Halle cathedral. Two years later, after 
Johann Christoph’s death, Bach was in- 
stalled in a similar position at Arnstadt, 
but by that time Handel had turned his 
back on the organ loft and taken the step 
which made his career, and his later work, 
so entirely unlike those of his contempor- 
ary. 

A year of going through the motions of 


study at the University, but with his 
heart in his organ an excellent instru- 
ment and the routine composition of 


cantatas for the choir were sufficient out- 
let for his temperament. He set out for 
Hamburg where he found little difficulty 
in securing a post as second fiddle in the 
opera orchestra. The showman in him was 
coming to the surface and it was in just 
this quality that he differed fundamentally 
from Bach. 

For Bach’s career could by no means be 
called exciting. Human he most certainly 
was; and though in boyhood there were 
many examples of healthy mischief, and 
whilst later in life he displayed an occa- 
sional temper and a steady flow of broad 
humor, one searches in vain for a touch 
of real drama in his biography. The posi- 
tions he held were few but honorable. In 
all he acquitted himself conscientiously 
and, with due consideration for the type 
of men to whom he was responsible, sat- 
isfactorily. 


Bach’s Various Offices 


A few months as court violinist at Wei- 
mar were followed by church employment 
at Arnstadt and Mulhausen, after which 
he returned to Weimar to stay for nine 
years. From there he received a call to 
Coethen as kapellmeister where he was en- 
gaged for six years. Leipzig was his next, 
and last residence and field of work. 
Cantor of the Thomasschule, he held visit- 
ing supervisorships at Coethen and Weis- 
senfels—remaining in these capacities for 
the twenty-seven years left to him. During 
this time his reputation as a player grew, 
spreading to the end of his life, despite 
the total blindness from which he suffered 
prior to his death. 

Very different was Handel’s lot. Dur- 
ing his three years in Keisser’s Hamburg 
opera company he became assistant direc- 
tor and, to meet the demand of the day, 





made several essays in the currently popu- 
lar genre of Italian opera. It was typical 
of him that his next move was to the foun- 
tain head of the vogue and during a pro- 
tracted visit to Italy he became recognized 
by the composers of the day for his in- 
strumental mastery and the freshness of 
his ideas. 

Handel returned to Germany as court 
director at Hanover. Leave of absence to 
England was frequently granted him and 
during one of these trips he produced the 
opera Rinaldo which was an immediate 
success. Following up the advantage on 
the spot, Handel played truant from Han- 
over which led to an embarassing sit- 
uation and his career was_ seriously 
endangered. For, with the English direct 
succession interrupted by the death of 
Queen Anne, Handel’s Hanoverian patron 
appeared in London as King George I. 
Whatever part the “Water Music” episode 
may or may not have played, Handel was 
suficiently the man of affairs to patch up 
his difficulties and emerge from the con- 
tretemps with a royal appointment which 
he was to hold for the remainder of his 
life. 





Mopern_ EISENACH: 
A Well-Known Gateway and Inn 





It was shortly after this that the Duke 
of Chandos employed the fortunate com- 
poser to direct his private concerts, and 
so popular did these become that fashion- 
able London travel ten or 
more miles in the uncomfortable manner 
of the day to attend them. He was not 
slow to recognize where his best oppor- 
tunities lay, and having attracted the 
attention of the fashion Handel moved the 
center of his activities to the Haymarket 
Theatre where, as impresario, he soon 
overcame all serious competition in Lon- 
don. 


was wont to 


For seventeen years he managed to 
hold this advantage against all comers 
but backstage politics overcame him in 
the end and the Haymarket venture event- 
ually landed him in his first bankruptcy. 


Careful of his reputation in such cases 
after being discharged the first time, he 
was in the bankruptcy court again eight 
years later—Handel continued composing 
operas of the type his audiences wanted. 
But their taste gradually tending towards 
oratorio it for him to shift his 
energies in that direction and during the 
next ten years he mounted those works 
most generally connected with his name: 
The Messiah, Belshazzar, Judas 
Maccabaeus and other works to pseudo- 
religious texts. 


Was eCasy 


Samson, 


As in the case of Bach, Handel's eye- 
sight began to fail him in later life. The 
same specialist was called upon to operate 
on both of them but in neither case was 
able to give the patient any relief. He 
continued however, fighting the handicap, 
and taking as active an interest in the 
production of his works as his disability 
would permit. On the 6th of April, 1759, 
he produced the tenth annual benefit of 
The Messiah for the Royal Foundling 
Asylum and at its conclusion was seized 
with a fainting spell. Carried home, he 
did not rally again, dying during the early 
morning of the 14th. 


When Bach had died in Leipsig, some 
nine years earlier, he was buried in the 
most perfunctory manner. His _ pupils 
filed behind his bier and, with a slighting 
reference to the deceased, the Town Coun- 
cil advertised for a successor. In England 
the passing of Handel was regarded as a 
national calamity. Neglected, Bach’s grave 
lost for many but Handel’s 


was years, 
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bones found a perpetual resting place in 
no less distinguished a spot than West- 
minster Abbey. 

It might almost be said that Handel died 


at the height of his fame. Bach, however, 
made his exit almost unnoticed. What 
fame he had was as an organist. As a 
composer he was barely appreciated and 
his death was followed by a long period 
during which his name almost passed into 
oblivion. - 

If a parallel sketch of the mere physical 
activities of these two appears to be almost 
all Handel, that is precisely the impres- 
sion that is intended. For the wonder of 
Bach is that though brought up in a hide 
bound tradition, occupied with a work-a- 
day routine and household duties, without 
the constantly changing experience that is 
supposed to be the food of genius, un- 
appreciated to the last for what he really 
was, he could create masterpiece after 
masterpiece, could touch universality and 
reach out down the ages. 

It is almost the reverse of this that we 
find in Handel’s case. Eschewing the 
petty social advantages ready made for 
him he went adventuring as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself and continued 
doing so almost to the end. He rode the 
treacherous and uncharted sea of London 
society, held an enviable and _ lucrative 
position at court and managed an opera 
company. Reputations have been made 
on less than that alone, but there Handel 
only started. Au fond he was a musician 
and posterity might have been more for- 
tunate had he been somewhat less of a 
showman. Catering to a fickle public, 
hurriedly improvising for a new produc- 
tion, it is not surprising that he turned 
out a mass of unworthy, forgotten stuff. 
What does astound is how much remains 
and how far his influence has been felt. 
But a consideration of this must be re- 
served here. 

To complete the comparison of these 
two giants one mundane fact is illuminat- 
ing. It has been estimated that during 
Handel’s lifetime alone one of his orator- 
The Messiah netted him or the 
charities to which he devoted the profits 
from its performance, as much in cash as 
Bach earned during his whole life. 
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What Mechanical Music Has Effaced! 


By Nevitie p’EsTerRE* 


N one of the early years of the present 
century a book which caused no little 
sensation, and was translated into almost 
every civilised language, was written by a 
Prussian gentleman of the name of Bilse. 
The English title was Life in a German 
Garrison Town. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since 
that book was published, and most of the 
strictures contained in it, which Mr. Bilse 
levelled at the German officer class, have 
faded from my memory. Two details, 
however, have remained there, having 
made a permanent impression upon my 
mind, because of the contrast exhibited in 
them with anything to be found in English 
military life. There is the dirty hand of 
the colonel’s wife, which etiquette obliged 
the unfortunate Bilse to salute every even- 
ing with his lips: and there is the string 
quartet of garrison officers, whose efforts 
the same lady use to reinforce at the 
piano. In English regimental circles it is 
rare to find a colonel’s wife who neglects 
to wash her hands; rarer to find one who 
offers her hands, dirty or clean, to the lips 
of junior subalterns; and rarer still to find 
majors, captains, and lieutenants, who 
amuse themselves of an evening by per- 
forming classical chamber music on 
stringed instruments. 

Those who lament the decay of execu- 
tive skill in music and technical knowledge 
of the art in this country, caused by the 
development of mechanical reproduction, 
hear a family resemblance to the whole 
breed of laudatores temporis acti—persons 
who make a habit of regretting what they 
call “the good old times.” 


Most periods of human history have 
heen pretty mouldy, in a general way, 





*We are grateful to Mr. Sidney Grew, the 
Editor of The British Musician and Musical 
Vews. for his co-operation in having made avail- 
able the publication of this interesting and timely 
article. Mr. d’Esterre, its author, is an eminent 
English writer on music, who cortributes fre- 
quently to Mr. Grew’s periodical. 


The Editor. 


for most people, though fairly propitious 
for a few fortunate or thick-skinned in- 
dividuals; and criticism of the present, 
unless actuated by a strong and sincere 
impulse for a better future, is, and always 
has been, a foolish waste of mental energy. 
This is as true regarding music, as re- 
garding learning generally, or social man- 
ners and morals, or the spiritual welfare 
of society, or the average person’s chances 
of happiness. The idealised past, whether 
it was the Elizabethan age in England, or 
the era of Louis XIV in France, or the 
nineteenth century in the civilised world 
as a whole, was the lamentable present to 
contemporary thought; and our own 
lamentable present will, no doubt, be re- 
gretted for its vanished glories by mys- 
terious unborn creatures who are destined 
to occupy our world in times to come. 

Let the matter be considered, as_ it 
touches musical culture in this country. 
Proficiency in this art has never been wide- 
spread among our people. A certain im- 
petus in that direction, the volume &f 
which cannot easily be measured, seems to 
have made itself felt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, within the limits of 
the very small educated class of that 
period. The impetus came to us from 
Italy, and was a by-product of that intel- 
lectual and moral revolution which is 
called the Renaissance. 

In England the period of Puritan dom- 
ination dealt hardly with that impetus, and 
by the end of the seventeenth century its 
potency had almost disappeared. From 
thence onwards, until days which are well 
within living memory, the British Isles 
were a veritable musical desert, and it was 
neither expected nor desired that respect- 
able English gentlemen and gentlewomen 
should be practical musicians. To lament 
the decay of musical proficiency here is 
to mourn a somewhat ancient corpse. Few 
of those who, at the present day, make a 
habit of listening to wireless programmes 
and gramophone records, have discarded 
the violin or the piano in order to do so. 
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That which the habit of passive recep- 
tion has destroyed among us is not artistic 
proficiency, “serious, progressive,  self- 
critical, aiming at perfection: but some- 
thing of quite a different character — a 
proficiency which was essentially inartis- 
tic, and of which the numerous exponents 
were completely self-satisfied, unprogres- 
sive, and incurious about the art which 
enabled them to advertise their presence in 
the world. Broadcasting and the gramo- 
phone have destroyed the thing which used 
to be known as the “musical family.” 

The very title contradiction in 
terms. But we not dwell on that 
point, for the title was, anyhow, a false 
description of the object described. The 
thing was, no doubt, a family; it displayed 
all the most noxious characteristics of that 
superseded social unit. It was the usual 
collection of individuals 
boxed-up together in its unwholesome lit- 
tle Home, for want of the new courage 
which enables the moderns to escape into 
the wide world. It was a family all right; 
but it was not musical. Its members loved 
to make their presence felt, and music, or 
as they liked to call it, a “chune,” was an 
excellent means of doing so. It permitted 
them to make their presence felt outside 
the hethe as well as inside. It imprinted 

i)” presence the recollection of 
others. It gave the family a local reputa- 
tion for culture, which could not be im- 
pugned without rudeness, even by those 
who knew what culture was. 

Such a family remains vividly in my 
recollection. It was entirely English, al- 
though it had migrated to Australia. I 
entered into its presence with due humil- 
ity, having been warned beforehand that 
the highest local favour was being 
ferred upon me. But, as soon as the 
ily began to exhibit its talent, I knew 
I had often met it before in its 
mists. 

To begin with there was pater. He 
had formerly been a member of a provin- 
cial choral society in England, and had 
once taken part in a_ performance of 
Elijah, directed by Sir Michael Costa in 
person—yes, sir!” Cripes, how that old 
man bellowed! His show piece 
Odoardo Barri’s Old Brigade. “Fine song, 
sir; good, honest, straightforward Eng- 
lish stuff.” (And, what a good, honest, 
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Then there were the two sons — one in 
holy orders who manifested the decadence 
of an age when Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli usurped the place of Dickens and 
Mrs. Gaskell. They did not bellow like 
their sire they bleated. Their taste, 
however, was quite on a level with his, 
for their show piece was Balfe’s Excelsior! 

The piano was played by the mater, a 
large compact person whose views upon 
the art of composition were purely homo- 
phonic. She used to describe the ingenuous 
polyphonic essays of her favourite song- 


writers as “pretty running accompani- 
ments.” Indeed, she resembled the cele- 


brated fiddler (I have forgotten his name) 
who considered the notes assigned to sec- 
ond violin, viola, and ’cello in a Beethoven 
quartet to be a mere harmonic appendage 
to his own solo effort, and always took 
care to play much louder than everybody 
else, regardless of the composer’s instruc- 
tions. This good lady was a weighty per- 
former, who left her auditors in no doubt 
that her hands were where they ought to 
be, even though her fingers individually 
were apt to stray. Nor was her talent con- 
fined to the duties of an accompanist; for 
she had a notable repertory of classical 
solos, which included Mendelssohn’s Con- 
fidence, Nevin’s Narcissus, an accelerated 
and truncated version of Chopin’s Funeral 
March, and, for Sunday evenings, when 
sacred music demanded, Handel’s 
operatic Largo the last-named a most 
moving thing, when played on the piano 


was 


in slow waltz time and at a _ sustained 
mezzo forte. 
There were other female members of 


the family, and, in conjunction with the 
bellowing patriarch and the bleating 
brothers, they used to group themselves 
round the music stand, and sing glees. 
Their great god was Hatton; they had 
never heard, I am glad to say, of Byrd, or 
Grétry, or Mozart. Hatton, Bridge, and 
Barnby, and the more vulgarly sentimen- 
tal ebullitions (the early pot-boilers) of 
Arthur Sullivan, were their excellent 
tastes! 

This was an ordinary Victorian English 
musical family, which had survived, un- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Gustav Mahler: The Man and the Composer 


And the *New Recording of His Second Symphony 


By Peter Hucu Reep 


TT. ENTY-FIVE years ago, Gustav Mah- 

ler —a distinguished yet tempestuous 
figure in the world of music, a thwarted 
genius, a great conductor, a remarkable 
and highly imaginative composer — was 
conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and also performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera. A year later, 
disillusioned, broken in spirits and health, 
tired, over-worked a victim of his own 
frustrations, he died. 


among us 


There can be no question that Mahle: 
was a great musical genius, although the 
relative degree of his greatness may be 
debatable. Consistent with the career of 
musicians of marked creative ability, he 
was misunderstood by the many and 
praised and lauded by the few. He was a 
hard and exacting worker. Over-zealous. 
eager and anxious to establish himself in 
the world of music, he early endangered 
his health by over-work. But he also 
proved his worth, and, despite obstacles 
and the intrigues of his enemies—-he suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing himself in his middle 
thirties as an important musical figure in 
Europe. The ten years from 1897 to 1907, 
during which Mahler was director of the 
Vienna Opera, are still remembered as one 
of the great eras in the history of German 
opera. His innovations, his reformations 
were outstanding. He demanded and at- 
tained the best from all who came under 
his direction. Truth and _ intelligibility 


were his precepts. “In every performance, 
the work must be reborn,” he would say, 
and—“Humanly, | make concessions; but 


artistically, none.” 


The Great Symphonist 


Mahler, as a composer, has never uni- 
versally come into his own. The gigantic 
proportions and the expenses involved in 
the production of his most important 


ene 





*Made by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Victor set M 256. 


works have no doubt caused conductors to 
neglect them. The universal appreciation 
which they deserve has never had the 
chance truly to manifest itself or to grow. 
For this reason, a recording of one of his 
major works is thrice welcome. 

Too, it is most significant at this time 
that one of Mahler’s symphonies should 
be issued on records. For this summer 
will mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
his birth, and next spring will mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his untimely 
death. Fundamentally a symphonist, it is 
as such that Mahler must be acclaimed, 
and as such that interest in him should be 
revived. For the essentiality of the man 
and the musician indubitably lies in his 
symphonic achievements. 





Gustav MAHLER... 
From the bust by Auguste Rodin made in 1910 
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Mahler’s geneology of musical inspira- 
tion is traceable from Beethoven, through 


Bruckner and through Wagner. Although 
the last two influenced him, he was no 
mere imitator. He has been termed the 
last in line of the Viennese “classical” 


composers, and the one who completed 
the Romantic symphony form 
down by Schubert and Bruckner. 


handed 


His Relations With Bruckner 


Mahler was not a pupil of Bruckner’s, 
erroneously set forth at (al- 
though he liked to regard himself as 
such), but rather a true friend and an un- 
disputed disciple. He was eighteen when 
he first met Bruckner, while the latter was 
fifty-four. This was at the Conservatoire 
in Vienna. Young Mahler’s feeling for 
the elder genius was true hero-worship. 
He attended regularly Bruckner’s lectures 
at the university, and is said to have been 
one of the privileged few to whom Bruck- 
ner played passages from his symphonies 
in the making. Mahler declared that his 
realization understanding of Bruck- 
ners ideals, which he arrived at during 
his association with the elder man, had 
their definite influence upon his course as 
an artist and man. Hence he felt justified 
in calling himself Bruckner’s pupil. 

It is only natural that Mahler's 
ciation with and his admiration for Bruck- 
ner would have had their effect upon ihe 
moulding of his musical and 
thoughts, and upon the ultimate form of 
his works. A hero is almost inevitably 
influential in moulding the destiny of his 
youthful admirer in part. But 
Bruckner’s art is complacent, long-winded, 
rambling and frequently digressive, Mah- 


times 


as is 


and 


asso- 


ideas 


whereas 


ler’s—although lengthy and at times un- 
even—is nevertheless crowned with “the 
true fire of a sentient poet.” 

Mahler’s admiration for Wagner was 


another hero-worship: one which foolishly 
inspired him for a short time to attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of the renowned 
Richard. 


fortunate that Mahler’s hero- 
manifested themselves before 
twenty, before he set out to make his name 
in the musical for Mahler was a 


far too forceful and visionary character to 


It is 
worships 


world 
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follow the sign posts of other personalities 
no matter how great. The impracticability 


of a symbolical operatic effort, upon 
which he worked to a point that endang- 
ered his health at nineteen, undoubtedly 
had its effect in revising his future crea- 
tive efforts. 


Vahler—the Conductor 


Although Mahler realized his 
early ambitions to become a great operatic 
he did however become a re- 
nowned operatic conductor—and one of 
the greatest interpreters of Wagner’s musi- 
cal dramas. And as such, he is still uni- 
versally remembered and revered. When 
subsequently, Mahler began to express 
himself symphonically, he found the or- 
chestra a true medium for his thoughts, 
his creative aspirations and his ideals. 
Through the orchestra, “the nuances of 
which he was able to master as perhaps 
no man before him,” it has been pointed 
out, he was able to express a sigh, a tear, 
a smile, or a laugh at will; to describe 
love or hate, to terror or peace. 
Through the orchestra, he was able to veri- 
tably at life’s banalities and eulo- 
eize death's grandeur, and to dream as 
sweetly as a child” upon occasion. He 
It has been 
said that in him “the most significant sign 
was a return to a true counterpoint, as 
#eainst a mere overlading of themes, that 
began in Wagner, and persisted in Strauss, 

a kind of structure that was never con- 
ceived as a whole.” For this reason, per- 
haps as well as any other, he treated all 
the instruments of the orchestra as solo- 
instruments of uniform importance. It 
has been aptly stated that he exploited 
each one not “merely for the clearest musi- 
cal effect of which it was capable, but even 
more for its most strikir emotional 
accents.” 


never 


composer, 


convey 


“sneer 


was an avowed polyphonist. 


or 
1g 


Mahler's dynamic personality is dis- 
cernible in the pages of his symphonies. 
For he was a revolutionary as well as a 
visionary: the type of musician and man 
who could not help inserting the imprint 
of his personality in all he wrote. His 
impulsive spirit, “his fiery manner of 
lightning-like readiness of 
mind, his daemonic force of perception,” 
are all manifested in his music; but the 


speech, his 








peace, which he strove to express and so 
vainly sought in life—that supremely tran- 
quil state, which Delius alone was able to 
translate into music—is often suggested. 
but never truly revealed. We think of 
Mahler more as an energetic, impelling 
personality—-when we listen to his music 
than we do as the poet of serenity. 


His Creative Urge 


Mahler was so eager, so anxious to ex- 
press himself, his philosophy of life, his 
beliefs, his dreams, that he almost over- 
expressed himself,—-as paradoxical as that 
may seem. Of humble origin, he arose to 
great artistic heights, by right of inspira- 
tion, talent and hard work. But the peace- 
ful aura of sunshine and blue skies, which 
truly belong to the heights, never really 
surrounded him for long. 
and shoulders were almost consistently en- 
circled by storm clouds, largely of his 
own making, which kept him in a constant 
state of inner and outer turmoil. 


For his head 


Mahler believed, when he first started 
writing symphonies, that a “program” 
held a specific power, and the indication 
of one would help clarify his music to the 
listener, and make it mean more to him. 
When critics attacked him for his “pro- 
grams’, he vehemently refuted them. But 
the “programs” were nevertheless implied 
in the music, and truly inseperable from 
it. Mahler told a truth, that could never 
really be denied, when he said—“When I 
conceive a great musical picture, I always 
arrive at the point where I must employ 
the ‘word’ as the bearer of my musical 
idea.” Too, by his use of singers in his 
music, he definitely indicated his specific 
thoughts and ideas behind it. 


Mahler’s “programs” however are pure- 
ly symbolical ones, and as such should be 
considered and comprehended. They are 
never ‘literal’ in the sense that Richard 
Strauss’s are. Some people profess to 
find his ideas confusing, irrelevant and 
wholly unrevealing. To these people, one 
can only repeat what Bruno Walter, Mah- 
ler’s “close and deeply comprehending 


friend,” has said—‘not to expect any ex- 


planation of the music by means of the 
titles Mahler gave them, but rather hope 
that the music itself will throw a penetra- 


ting light upon the sphere of emotion 
which the title conveys.” 

It is of interest to know that Mahler 
was born a Jew, but embraced Catholicism 
in his middle thirties; for this supplies in 
part the origin of the mystic implications 
in his music. It also establishes Bruck- 
ners early influence, for the older man 
was essentially religious. 


The Second Symphony 


Mahler’s great C Minor Symphony is an 
excellently chosen one to represent him 
on records. For its philosophic content 
is not unduly involved, and its emotional 
elements are varied and impressive. It is 
“restlessly stormy in places and monumen- 
tally exalted in others.” It has been 
termed the “Resurrection” Symphony, be- 
cause of the last movement. which is in- 
tended to be a musical canvas of that great 
controversial cosmic event. This last 
movement. founded upon a poem by Klop- 
stock, is said to have been inspired by the 
burial services of von Buelow. 

The Second Symphony, as opposed to 
the First, which dealt with Nature, con- 
cerns itself with man and his destiny. 
Mahler implied that the first movement 
was a tribute to a hero who has been killed 
in a mighty struggle for his ideal. This 
opening movement. appropriately marked 
Allegro Maestoso, is impelling, the bass 
theme grips and veritably takes possession 
of one. The second half of the movement. 
however, is more notable and emotionally 
even more impressive, for here Mahler 
truly sounds an unforgettable note of great 
lamentation. 


The second movement is completely op- 
posed to the first. It is more complacent, 
but not dull or lacking in vitality. There 
is a folk-song quality and a youthful verve 
in it, which establishes its contrast and 
charm. 

Paul Stefan, Mahler’s sympathetic bio- 
grapher. says the third movement is “St. 
Anihony of Padua’s sermon to the fishes 

. the hero in manhood goes forth into 
the world, and sees how stupidity and vul- 
varity, like the fishes of the legend, are 
incorrigible.” The origin of this Scherzo 
as a matter of fact was a setting of a 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Symphony 


By Pau 


RADIO. if 
part. is doing one outstanding service 
toward the development and promotion of 


not completely at least in 


a wider appreciation of essential music. 
We refer to its promulgation of sym- 
phonic music. which in the last five years 


has increased annually. 


There is no question that radio has ex- 
panded and advanced an appreciation for 
the orchestra as a medium of musical re- 
production. Through its ability to invade 
man-made habitations. it has made an ab- 
solutely foreign element an agreeable and 
enjoyable one in the home. And it has 
also made it a vital factor in the lives o! 
the many, rather than the few. This, de- 
spite the fact that the broadcasting of sym- 
phonic music has never been given the 
‘prominence or accorded the place in the 
day’s schedule it rightfully deserves. What 
would happen, if radio gave such music 
half the prominence it gives to jazz. can 
only be surmised. It might well effect a 
complete revision of the aesthetic life of 
the masses. 


The Unforeseen Miracle 


Before the advent of radio. or electrical 
recordings. no one ever seriously consid- 
ered the symphony orchestra as a factor 
in the parlor. Such a privilege and _ pleas- 
ure was seemingly as remote as a visit to 
a distant planet. Nor did anyone think 
of predicting the event, since its implica- 
tion suggested a magical occurence. Such 
a thing might be expected to take place 
in fairy tales, but hardly in real life. 


The advent however did take place. And 
because it was made so easily accessible 
in a relatively short time, its importance 
was minimized. 


When radio first began to broadcast 
music, the symphony concert was not taken 
into consideration. Its music was regarded 
as highbrow much too intellectual for 
the masses. Those high officials of radio. 
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in the Parlor 


GIRARD 


of whom we have previously spoken, at 
first harbored much the same attitude to- 
ward symphonic music as they did more 
recently toward chamber music. Their 
realization that the great American public 
might be interested in good music came 
slowly. History repeats itself. Symphonic 
music in the early days wasn’t considered 
“oood radio”. 


Variations In Taste 


Had someone told the high officials of 
radio at that time, that just as some people 
like to read light literature. so others like 
to read only the recognized best books. 
and that just as some people like to listen 
to popular music, so others like to listen 
to so-called classical music, they would 
have been largely ignored. Not to create 
a pun, but figuratively speaking, radio 
didn’t come to earth where essential music 
was concerned for some time. 


It was not until approximately ten years 
after radio's advent, that the first major 
broadcasts of symphonic music were insti- 
gated: and then only as an experiment. 
Public approval however was immediate. 
With the result that the advisability of 
forming station symphony orchestras was 
considered and subsequentiv carried out. 
Thus. the National Symphony (NBC), the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
(WABC). and the Bamberger Little Sym- 
phony (WOR) came into existence. 


Thereafter, the interest in symphonic 
broadcasts increased so much, that — as 
during.this past summer such concerts 
became veritable daily events. It is a pity 
that one has to stress the adjective “daily”. 
For even though it can be truthfully stated 
that never before in the history of radio 
was such a wealth of symphonic music 
made available over such a wide area as 
it was this past summer, it must be said 
that most of it was broadcast during the 
day: and not during those hours after sun- 
down when the greatest number of people 
would have benefited from it. 
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Few will deny the privilege of being 
able to hear fine music reproduced with 
a reasonable degree of verity in the com- 
fort of an easy chair in the familiar and 
all-satisfying envtronment of their own 
living room. Nor will many deny the privi- 
lece of being able to tune-in on a current 
symphonic program, which because of va- 
rious reasons one can not attend in per- 


Whether the “symphony in the parlor” 
is preferable to the symphony in the con- 
cert hall is a contentious point which we 
will not take up here. Naturally the value 
of the former hinges upon quality of re- 
production. When this’ exists, however, 
there is much in its favor. It does away 
with extraneous sounds of the concert hall, 
discourteous neighbors, and the ofttimes 
rhythmically conflicting ambulations of 
the players. And, of course, it permits one 
to relax, and absorb only the music. The 
main point in the favor of the “symphony 
in the parlor” would seem to us this fact 

that it leaves the music “the primary 
and all absorbing thing.” 


Here, it may be well to say that the 
“symphony in the parlor” via_ radio 
should not be stressed to the exclusion of 
it via records. Anyone who has lived with 
these two musical reproducing mediums 
knows the multiple potentialities of the 
one and the definite limitations of the 
other. Recorded music is undeniably the 
more enduring expression. It permits re- 
petition ad libatum. Radio—like the con- 
cert hall performance is at best merely 
a fleeting impression. These facts can not 
be overlooked or denied. Radio and re- 
corded music however supplement each 
other. For example, the former provides 
us with many opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with new and strange works in 
an ideal manner in our living room; 
while recorded music allows us to become 
more intimate with it ana to form a lasting 
friendship. That is why Mr. Reed, the 
editor of this publication, is right, when 
he points out that the two are indubitably 
linked together in the modern home. 


{ Narrator of All Life 


The significance of the “symphony in 
the parlor” cannot be over-estimated. For 


it offers at all times a pre-eminent musical 
experience; one which enriches and ex- 
pands the aesthetic and cultural side of 
life. The orchestra is by turns “poet, 
painter and dramatist.” For this reason 
it is applicably described when it is desig- 
nated as a “narrator of all life.” 


Olin Downes, the eminent music critic 
of The New York Times, has called the 
symphony orchestra “one of man’s su- 
preme marvels and triumphs a god-like 
transmutation of raw materials of nature, 
which merges the seen and the unseen in 
magical beauty. For the gross materials 
of the orchestra are bits of wood, metal, 
skin and string, which are endowed by 
the magician man with a power past the 
telling, as mysterious and elemental as 
that of Nature herself. They sound dramas 
of tone which are beyond human experi- 
ence; they companion the proudest dreams 
and the uttermost reaches of the spirit.” 


And Mr. Reed has fittingly said of the 
symphony orchestra, that its necromancy 
“makes it not only one of the most ex- 
pressive, but also one of the most fas- 
cinating and enjoyable mediums by which 
to hear music. For its thrilling tidal waves 
of swirling unisonant tone, its many rich- 
veiced choirs, and its sea-shell whisper- 
ings of subtle and hidden things that 
words cannot describe, its plangent depths 
and sun-touched heights, its multiple 
rhythmical potentialities, and above and 
beyond all these—its affirmation of the 
beauteous and artistic tenuity of music 
is absolute.” 


The “symphony in the parlor” is one 
of the great miracles of man, and as such 
it should be considered and appreciated. 
Some day the high officials of radio are 
going to realize that this “miracle” de- 
serves bigger and better treatment than it 
has been given to date and then we’re 
all going to be able to tune-in on a great 
symphony orchestra on different nights of 
the week. There isn’t really any reason 
why we shouldn't have a major symphonic 
broadcast nightly. We certainly have 
enough symphony orchestras, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people eager to tune- 
in on more broadcasts of this kind. 
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WHAT MECHANICAL MUSIC EFFACED 


(Continued from page 8) 


dispersed, into the reign of Edward VII. 
By ordinary, | mean typical. A family 
with such knowledge, taste. and proficiency 
was regarded as musical, and considered 
itself the fittest possible repository of 
musical culture. Unlike the officers of the 
contemporary German garrison they could 
not have attempted classical 
music, because all such music 
beyond their undersianding. 


chamber 
Was quite 


I do not believe that mechanical music. 
or “music on tap.” has deflected one true 
musician from the pursuit of the science 
and the art unless it 
so indirectly by centralising the profes- 
sional performance of music in a few 
places, and thus limiting the demand for 
performers. Receptive facilities are not 
likely to influence, one way or the other, 
the creative faculty. Possibly they have 
tempted to greater indolence the more 
indolent kind of dilettante. Pos- 
sibly they have discouraged, here and 
there. that kind of bright amateur talent 
which is simply a talent, and nothing 
more. In neither case has any harm been 
done. The English home has certainly not 


of music, has done 


musical 


been robbed of string quartets, which were 
as frequently discovered in the Victorian 
drawing room, as garlic in the Victorian 
kitchen. 


What “music on tap” has obliterated 
is that typical English musical family, 
and also that similar American family. 


which has vanished for a perfectly simple 
artistic unit that family 
party was not quite self-sufhcing. It needed 


reason. As an 


an audience. ‘The modern expedients of 
noise-distribution have taken its audience 
away from it: and, unable to bellow, and 
bleat, and pound away 
and articles of 
ceased to exist. 


to unresponsive 
walls furniture, it has 
And. with it have gone the gods it wor- 
shipped. Hatton, Bridge. Barnby, Odoardo 
Barri 
Kither we 


who seeks their shrines today? 
have ascended to Mozart and 
Beethoven. and consider Hatton and com- 
pany beneath our notice, or else we have 
been caught up in the rattle and clatter 
of the new dance music, and no longer 
have ears to hear them. 

And a good job, too! 
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GUSTAV MAHLER.... 


(Continued from Page 11) 


poem, St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes, 
from the old German poetry-collection 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn which Mahler 
made at an earlier date. The fourth move- 
ment is intended to follow the third with- 
out interruption. It is a song for contralto 


solo, inspired by verses from the same 
poetry-collection the last lines of which 
prepare the listener for “The Resurrec- 
lion’. 
“Lam from God, and must to God return, 
My kind Father will give me a light, 
Which shall light my way to eternal 
life unending.” 
The final movement is very long, in- 
tricate in thought, and heavily scored. 


There is no question that it is effective, 
but its individual with each 
listener. For there are those who will be 
able to soar with Mahler, when they hear 
this music, and feel the implication of its 
creative impulse; and there are those who 
will probably share the opinion of the 


success 18 


eminent critic Lawrence Gilman, who 
has said that “Mahler’s dreams were 
greater than himself.” For anything as 


controversial as a musical delineation of 
“The Resurrection” could not possibly im- 
press all alike. 

(A review of the recording of this work 
will be found on page 17). 





“Mahler is a problem, one might al- 
most say We may 
discuss Strauss. Reger, Pfitzner, cooly; but 
on a subject like Mahler. who touches us 
more nearly, it must be difficult for the 
modern musical critic to write calmly. His 
personality is of a type that arouses con- 
troversy. He hurried through life in a fever 
of creative ardor, attempting at one and 
the same time to revolutionize the theatre 
and to leave the world, after the examples 
of the great masters, nine symphonies. He 
wrought at white heat and his work, highly 
provocative, bears traces of continuous 


a cause célebre 


tension... . 

* .... Mahler reminds one of Faust in 
his longing for that illumination which is 
not for the sons of the earth.” 


Adolf Weissmann 
in The Problems of Modern Music 








Tschaikowsky: Everyman’s Musician 


Some Notes and a Review 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E 
Vinor, Opus 64, played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. Victor Set M253, six dises, 
price $12.00. 


Sometimes we wonder whether people 
know exactly why it is they admire Tschai- 
kowsky so much. Tschaikowsky, the pessi- 
mist, the neurotic, whose heart is so shame- 
lessly exposed upon his sleeve. The self- 
pity, the bitterness, the anguish, he ex- 
pressed; the floridness, the passion, the 
excess of sentiment why does it all say 
so much to so many? 

Sombre faced, silent, dreamy-eyed—in- 
evitably 
music; 


we see people listening to his 
apparently 
contentment and peace. Is there an answer 
to some need, to some inner disharmony 
in Tschaikowsky’s sensual, plangent melo- 
dies, that makes people return to his music 
again and again? Anguish, self-pity. bit- 
people fight shy of revealing 
these traits. But the music is unabashed. 
It expresses them freely, fully. It was an 
outlet for Tschaikowsky, and it is an out- 
let for the pent-up emotions of many 
others. In his music, people find satisfac- 
tion at these inner feelings being exploited 


finding — satisfaction, 


terness 


on the “wings of song,” for later they are 
lost in the recesses of pleasant retrospect. 

Tschaikowsky is everyman’s musician. 
The urge that drives people to him is un- 
doubtedly emotional. His simplicity, his 
sincerity, his humanity, are impelling. He 
was not arraid, as one writer has said, to 
shake his fist at the heavens, to remember 
the anguish of thwarted love, or the end 
of every man’s yearning. He had the cour- 
age of his condemnations, of his enthusi- 
asms. He, too, knew the ectsatic horror that 
Dostoievsky knew and felt, although he 
lacked the vitality to express it as deeply 
as that great writer. 


Tschaikowsky’s music is by turns ex- 


alted, commonplace, sentimental, passion- 
itely climactic; but it is always emotional. 
that is why it appeals to the hearts of the 


multitudes. [t requires very little concen- 
tration, offers no problems that cannot be 
easily solved. For this reason, people love 
it, cherish it, and even revere it. Inevitably, 
they turn to Tschaikowsky, like the wan- 
derer turns to the wayside shrine, because 
he dramatizes their inner longings. re- 
solves their frailties, and lifts their tired 
spirits. 

We cannot disparage the “Tschaikow- 
skys’ in art. They are invaluable. Through 
them, we find solace, comfort and satisfac- 
tion spiritually and emotionally. 
Through them, we advance into new fields 
of art. discover new and greater heights. 
probe new and greater depths. That is why 
at this time, with the recent salient ad- 
vances in recording, a_ re-recording of 
one of his essential symphonies is most 
welcome. For this is no mere duplication, 
since the calibre and character of this new 
recording places it in a class by itself. 

Of the three great symphonies of Tschai- 
kowsky, the Fifth in E Minor repeats it- 
self more favorably than the others. For it 
is less personal than the Pathetique, and 
more fluent than the Fourth. The impos- 
ing song-like second movement, Andante 
cantabile, with its undulatory passion, its 
fervent glow, is undoubtedly the section 
that sustains our interest in the work. For 
it is a most heartfelt elegy a song of 
hopeless longing, filled with noble beauty 
effectively and memorably expressed. 

Tschaikowsky’s usage of the waltz form. 
as a third movement, has created com- 
ment, but time and familiarity have proven 
its right of admission in the symphony. 


The boldness and vigor of the Finale 
have long been admired. The emphatic, 
dauntless sweep of this music which is in 
the major mood, with its repetition of 
themes from the first and second move- 
ments, tells its own story. It is the legend 
of the poet’s prowess that has gone before. 

Stokowski’s reading of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, in this new recording, is dis- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Reviewers in this Issue: A. 


Reviews and Notes on the New Recordings 
P. De Weese. Paut 


Girarp, Wintiam KozLenKo. 


PHitie Mitter, Peter Hucuw Reep 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH: Air from Third Suite in D Major 
(Arrangement by Wilhelmj for G 
String): and Gavette in E Major, for 
strings (Arrangement Wood): played 
by British Symphony Orchestra. diree- 
tion Sir Henry J. Wood. Columbia disc. 
No. 7324M. price $1.25. 

Re-arranging Bach seems to be every- 
man’s prerogative. It lends itself of 
course to favorable results. because 
after all the musical source is of hich or- 
der. The latest section, to be culled from 
the Unaccompanied Sonatas for Violin is 
the Gavotte en Rondeau from the Sixth 
Sonata in E Vajor. herewith performed by 
string orchestra and directed by its ar- 
ranger. Of course. it is effective, because 
Bach himself conceived it to be so. As 
an extraneous piece for string orchestra 
on records, it is a delightful and carefree 
companion. 

Why Sir Henry plays the familiar Air 
from Third Suite in the lowered- 
key arrangement which Wilhelmj made 
for solo violin is one of those things which 
it is dificult to explain. We do not think 
that this majestic musie gains anything in 
dignity by being played on the G string. 
which of course 


Bach's 


was the real reason for 
the transposition of key. When played as 
a solo. this alteration undoubtedly facili- 
tates the violinist and even assists him in 
acquiring purer tonal quality, but when 
a dozen or more first violins are being em- 
ployed this sort of 
tial. 

Sir Henry straight-forward 
reading of the dir, an appropriately lively 
one of the Gavotte. The recording is rich 
and full. Here is a dise which should not 


he overlooked. P. G. 


thine seems unessen- 


Fives us a 


ELGAR—Arr. Gerard Williams: Pomp 
and Circumstance—Marches, Nos. | and 
t. and Vos. 2 and 3; played by B. B.C. 
Military Band. conducted by B. Walton 
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O'Donnell. Columbia disc. No. 50378D. 
price $1.00. 


What Kipling did for England in patri- 
otic poetry—Elgar did in patriotic music. 
And he did it very well indeed! 
the assurance of pomposity of 
Army = Officer with 
Patriae. These arrangements of his cele- 
brated Pomp and Circumstance Marches 
so paradoxically named 


with 
an English 


over-imbued amor 


are performed 
with appropriate dignity and consequence 
by the British 


' Broadcasting 
Military Band. 


Company's 


r. G 


ENESCO: Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, 
in A played by 
Symphony Orchestra, direction — of 
Eugene Ormandy. Two ten-inch Victor 
dises. Nos. 1701-2, price $3.00. 


Major: Minneapolis 


Georges Enesco is known throughout the 
musical world as 
tinguished musician. 


most dis- 
Born on a farm, he 
began playing the violin at the age of 
three. studied with a traveling fiddler, at 
seven was taken to the Vienna Conserva- 
tory 


Roumania’s 


where he soon won prizes for his 
playing, continued his work at Paris and 
enjoyed the friendship and encouragement 
of such composers as Massenet, Fauré, and 
Saint-Saens. During the War he returned 
to Bucharest. At one time he was court 
violinist to the famous Queen. Carmen 
Sylva. He came to America first in 1922- 
1925. He has been active as violinist, 
teacher, conductor, and composer. 

This first Roumanian Rhapsody is the 
best known of the three that form his Opus 
11. It has been performed at one time or 
another by most of our major orchestras. 
and is often found on popular programs. 
The tonality of A Major is so constant 
that it itself upon our attention. 
The themes are mostly not original, but 
taken from old Roumanian folk-songs, 
folk-dances, and a popular drinking-song: 
they are presented one after the other, 
without being subjected to thematic devel- 


forces 
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opment, and with frequent and abrupt 
changes of bold rhy thms. 

The extensive use of folk 
»ylaved by the different wood-winds con- 
played by the diff t | | 


melodies 


jures up in our mind the picture of an 
outdoor festival, where first one group of 
peasants participates in the dance, and 
then (usually with a sudden dynamic shift 
in the music) retires to give way to an- 
other light-hearted and 
carefree as they give themselves up un- 
reservedly to their merrymaking. 
recommended to 


group: all are 


These 
records are those who 
wish to add to their collections a work of 
vigorous, infectious gaiety expressed in 
piquant Mr. Ormandy’s men 
sive it the humor and high spirits it de- 


mands. 


coloring. 


The recording is excellent. 


A. P. DeW. 


IYINDY: Symphony On a Mountain Air: 
played by the Colonne Orchestra of 
Paris, direction Paul Paray, with Mar- 
suerite Long at the piano. Columbia Set 
No. 211. three dises, price $4.50. 


The superior quality and balance of 
this recording places it above an earlier 
one issued by Polydor, in which the piano 
(intended by the composer to be merely 
a department in the orchestra) was over- 
exploited, thereby destroying the instru- 
mental balance of a fine work and some- 
what nullifying the composer's intended 
effects. The healthy exhuberance, — the 
clear logic and the happy affirmation of 
this music is rarely attested by the main 
protagonists in this recording. We recom- 
mend this set to all music lovers. (A fur- 
ther note on d’Indy and this work will ap- 
pear in the June issue). Pr. B. &. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 2 in C Minor, 
for Orchestra, Chorus, Solo Soprano, 
and Contralto; performed by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Twin 
City Symphony Chorus and Soloists, 
under the direction of Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor Set No. M256, eleven discs, price 
$10.50. 


The recording of this gigantic symphony 
was made during an actual performance 


of the Minneapolis Symphony, under the 


direction of its energetic and enterprising 
Eugene Ormandy, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on January Oth of 


maductor 


this year. It is one of the most remarkable 
recordings which we have ever heard, and 
a great tribute to all concerned in its mak- 
ing. The program notes. accompanying the 
set, probably written by Mr. Charles 
O'Connell whose useful Book of the 
Symphony was recently released, state 
that “although minor defects are insep- 
arable from records of public perform- 
ances as contrasted with those that come 
from the studio, there is no reason for 
anything save pride in these magnificent 
With this, we heartily agree. 
The high fidelity and dynamic range of 
this recording and the careful and com- 


records.” 


prehending performance of Mr. Ormandy 
make of it one of the outstanding con- 
tributions to the phonograph. From the 
beginning, Mr. Ormandy senses and con- 
veys Mahler's music in a manner which 
convinces us that he is a true Mahlerite. 

This being a symphony which taxes the 
resources of the horn players to the ut- 
most, one cannot complain that they have 
slipped up in one or two places. 

(An article on Mahler, the Man and 
the Composer, and on the Second Sym- 
phony will be found on page 9). 


P.. 


MOZART: Divertimento, No. 17, in D 
Vajor (K334), played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. direction Sir 
Hamilton Harty. Columbia Set, No. 207, 
three dises. price $4.50. 

Mozart 
divertimentos for 


composed twenty-odd 
instrumental 


combinations. Like his serenades and cas- 


some 
various 


satiéns, these works were written for rela- 
tively unimportant social functions. Their 
value depends largely upon their aural 
pleasure; for none of them are essential 
music in the sense of the symphonies. The 
present Divertimento is a most satisfying 
and pleasing one: due to the fact that it 
is ideally scored — it is mostly for strings. 
Mozart was an_ inspired 
even in his lighter efforts; for 
this music is wholly delightful, and in its 
implication as bright and true as sunlight. 

Until a few months ago, this work was 
unknown to concert programs. It was due 
to Sir Hamilton Harty, who performs the 
work in the present recording, that it came 
into the concert repetory, where assuredly 
it belongs. A divertimento, we are told, 


It proves that 
creator 
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is a composition between a suite and a 
symphony. So, we may regard this work 
as a “junior” symphony. 

Part of the present Divertimento the 
Minuet has been familiar for a number 
of years on violinist’s programs usually 
listed as an unidentified Minuet by Mo- 
zart. The recording here is good. 

P. G. 
* % t % 

MOZART: Symphony in E Flat Major, 
A543, played by British Broadcasting 
Company Symphony Orchestra. direc- 
tion of Bruno Walter. Victor Set M258. 
three discs, price $5.00. 


Many modern music writers call Mo- 
zarts E Flat Symphony another “Eroica.” 
which is a complete revision of its aesthe- 
tic value as voiced in the past century. 
But, although the modern critic is right 
in acclaiming an inherent vitality, a strug- 
gle and even a revolt in Mozart's music, 
which his colleagues of bygone genera- 
tions described in gentler terms, he is not 
justified in our estimation in calling this 
work, in the same sense that we designate 
Beethoven’s Eroica, a heroic work. On the 
other hand, elevating this symphony in the 
modern listeners’ consciousness to a_par- 
allel height with Beethoven’s Eroica does 
not seem unjustifiable to us. It is not that 
this symphony is a another 
Eroica, but that it can be rightfully termed 
Mozart’s Eroica if we consider its nobility 
of spirit and emotion (which assuredly be- 
longs in a heroic expression). 


second or 


Bruno Walter’s performance of this sym- 
phony is a tribute to its greatness. It is 
wholly satisfying and emotionally and 
mentally stimulating. It is the perfect syn- 
chronization of a creator and an inter- 
preter. It realizes the bigness of the work, 
its sentient depths, its emphasis and inner 
insurgence, its artistocracy and its pride. 
Since the opening Adagio majestically 
paves the way for the opening Allegro, 
Walter wisely takes the latter in a slightly 
slower tempo, thus giving added emphasis 
to the stateliness 
music. 

As a recording, this set leaves little to 
be desired. The various choirs of instru- 
ments are clearly outlined and splendidly 
projected. Assuredly, this is the best E Flat 
P. H.R. 


and assurance of the 


on records. 
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OFFENBACH: Orpheus in the Under- 
world; played by Bournemouth Muni- 
cipal Orchestra, direction Sir Dan God- 
frey. Columbia disc, No. 50377D, price 
$1.00. 


Offenbach, who was France’s most pro- 
lific comic-opera composer, is best remem- 
hered by his Tales of Hoffman which 
is but one out of ninety works he com- 
posed in a period of twenty-five years. 
The present Overture, which belonged to 
a popular work in its day, is written in 
the traditional manner: being largely a re- 
cital of the melodies and themes that go 
to make up the score. It is very tuneful, 
capricious and pleasant if one likes this 
sort of thing. Godfrey, who recently re- 
tired after more than forty years of asso- 
ciation with the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra, gives it a good straight-forward 
performance here and the recording is 
first rate. P. G. 


% *% *% *% 


SCHUMANN: Manfred — Overture, Opus 
115, three sides; and MOZART: Cosi 
fan tutte—Overture, one side, played by 
British Broadcasting Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction Adrian Boult. Two Victor 
discs, Nos. 11713-4, price $3.00. 


Composers’ opinions of their own music 
are not always veracious. Frequently, they 
become enamoured of an idea, a purpose. 
which they are unable to successfully pro- 
ject, and accordingly over-value the work 
they turn out, unmindful of the fact that 
the finished product neither advances their 
standard nor achieves the actual goal of a 
masterpiece. Schumann, however, was not 
incorrect when he declared his Manfred 
Overture to be “one of the finest of my 
brain children.” Nearly a century old, 
this composition still has a power and a 
loftiness, which commands our attention 
and respect. It is brooding music dark 
and almost foreboding: the tonal picture 
of a “strong man torn by remorse. strug- 
gling with himse!f, bending supernatural 
powers to his will. yearning for forgive- 
ness and death r 


Schumann and Tschaikowsky were both 
inspired to write music on the sombre 
romance of Byron’s dramatic poem—Man- 
fred. Schumann’s music was written’ to 


wv 





se * 





wv 


accompany the playing or reading of the 
poem, while Tschaikowsky’s was conceived 
as an independent work a symphony 
founded upon the poem. (A section of the 
latter work was recently released on a 
record, played by the London Symphony 
under the direction of Albert Coates 
Victor disc 11475). Byron expressly de- 
manded the assistance of music in the pre- 
sentation of his dramatic poem, so Schu- 
man’s work fulfills his request, whereas 
Tschaikowsky’s surplants it. It has been 
said that Schumann’s music catches the 
exact effect that Byron wanted. 

From a fairly large score, consisting of 
an overture. an entr’acte, several melo- 
dramas. solos and choruses, that Schumann 
wrote for Manfred, the Overture alone sur- 
vives: because of its inherent romantic 
strength, its vitality and its grandeur. In 
it, Hadow says: “Schumann’s orchestral 
writing reaches its highest point,” and he 
attains one of his finest examples of struc- 
ture. 





The Overture depicts the “soul states 
and struggles” of Manfred his tortured 
conscience, his demon-haunted solitude. 


.... there is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self- 
condemned 

He deals upon his own soul.” 


It is thus that Manfred reasons, and the 
turbulence of his thought is in the music. 
Later, it is relieved by the remembrance 
of his destroyed beloved one. The end of 
the Overture is said to depict the death 
of Manfred, who before he dies 
declares: 


. . | have found our thoughts 
take the wildest flight 
Even at the moment when _ they 
should array 
Themselves in pensive order.” 
But Schumann wisely does not convey 
those wildest thoughts in the music, nor 
Manfred’s defiance of the imaginary dem- 
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ons, but rather the repose that sinks upon 
the dying man as he whispers dispassion- 
ately to the Abbott: 


“Old man! “Tis not so difficult to 


The final pages of the Overture are most 
impressive in their poetic repose. 
‘ d ; 
Boult. in’ this 


“thouehtfulness” 


realizes the 
of the music. He does not 
overstress the drama. but allows it to ae- 


cumulate logically. In a way. he is in- 
clined to be over-precise to hold. the 
orchestral reins too firmly; but this is a 


matter of temperament, for which in the 
present case we can be thankful. 

The excellence of the B. B. C. Orchestra 
and its response to the conduc- 
tors baton is aptly demonstrated in the 
Overture to Cosi fan tutte; but the per- 
formance is a 
spired one. The 


assured 


than in- 
recording is very fine. 

; P. G. 
STRAUSS: Also Spake Zarathustra (after 
Friedrich Nietzsche). plaved 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. di- 
Koussevitzky. Victor Set 
No. 257. nine parts, price $9.00. 


more meticulous 


O pus 30. 


rection Serge 


It has been said that “no more than a 
hint from poetry is needed to start a musi- 
cal discourse.” 

This is a good point from which to con- 
sider a proper appreciation of Richard 
Strauss) Also Spake Zarathustra. For to 
consider its content as anything beyond a 
“hint” from Nietzsche is to overburden its 
actual musical effects and thereby 
stroy its actual musical expression. For 
{lso Spake Zarathustra contains some of 


to de- 


the most conspicuous poetic passages that 
Strauss ever And although these 
passages do not sustain the work in its en- 
tirety, they do however. help to establish 
our respect for a noble musical effort. 
which has never received anywhere near 
the approbation that it merits. 

Most of Strauss’ tone poems are badly 
balanced. Even Don Juan and Till 
Eulenspiegel, which have been widely ap- 
praised, are disproportionate in part. It 


wrote. 


has been said that music does not success- 
fully perform a purely intellectual task. 
In striving to make it do so. 
upon more than 
balance of a score. 


Strauss has 
the 


one occasion upset 


It becomes increasingly essential, we be- 
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lieve, if we are to enjoy Strauss’ tone- 
poems for any length of time from a pure- 
ly aesthetic side, to forget the literary de- 
tail with which he has involved them ex- 
cept for its mere implication upon the 
emotional effect of the In most 
cases. “no more than a hint” of the story 


is necessary truly to enjoy the music. It 


music, 


has been wisely stated to forget the so- 
called philosophical connotations of Also 
Spake Zarathustra and to abandon one- 
self instead to the music is the only logi- 
cal way to enjoy it. We concur with this 
statement. 

But even though one abandons oneself 
to the music in extenso, one will still be 
aware of the unevenness of the work as a 
whole. In the beginning Strauss stirs our 
imagination and quickens our emotions 
with his declaration of dawn: and again 
in the section marked “Of Joy and Pas. 
sion” (opening part three of the record- 
ing). which leads in turn to the so-called 
“Dirge” section. are elevated by the 
pure essentiality of the music and its qual- 


we 


ity of other-worldliness (some of the most 
glowing music Strauss has written). And 
still again in the early part of the section 


marked “Of Science”, we mark the 
brooding character of the music, but 
after that the essentiality and balance of 
the work fades. and much of it like 
the Tanzlied, a veritable Viennese waltz 
section seems unallied to that which 


went which comes after- 


of Also Spake 


re-incite 


that 
final pages 

however 
admiration of the tonal poet: for in the 
“Night Wanderers’ Sone” and the final 
pages he has created true sentient beauty. 

As a recording, this set is in our esti- 
mation the most realistic reproduction of 
a modern symphony 


before and 
wards. The 


Zarathustra our 


have 
ever heard. Its frequency range may be 


orchestra we 
exceeded in one or two cases by other re- 
cordings. but these we believe, 
equal the instrumental actuality and bal- 
ance that obtained in this set. 
There is a spaciousness, a depth of color 
in this recording which we attribute to the 
inclusion of hall or room resonance 

surely the third dimension in recording. 
Coupled with the above fact is the superb 
performance of Koussevitzky, who senses 
and conveys the drama of the music in an 
unforgettable manner. r. Be 


o 
none ot 


has been 
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STRAUSS: 
and Waltzes and Interlude, played by 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. con- 
ducted by Fritz Zaun. Victor dise. No. 
282. price $1.00. 


{rabella, Prelude to Act 3. 


It seems more and more evident that the 
only whose music can success- 
fully be played as excerpts, with full com- 
prehension of its import and meaning. is 
Wagner. It may be that, because of the 
close musical relationship existing between 
Strauss and Wagner. these excerpts from 
his opera. “Arabella.” come off with some 
degree of As a whole. however, 
they mean very little as they stand. This 
work is considered one of 


composer 


success. 


Strauss’s least 
important, but no doubt there are many 
adherents of his music who will find some 
value in its possession. As such, we recom- 
mend it without reservation. As for the 
present writer, it is interesting only be- 
cause it proves all the more how Richard 
II is indebted to Richard I. And this in- 
debtedness is evident despite the inclusion 
of two pretty Waltzes and an Interlude 
in Act 3! 

The reading by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under the direction of Fritz 
Zaun is very sympathetic and in good 


taste. The recording, like so many other 
Victor releases. is clear and brilliant. 
w..K. 


WAGNER: Parsifal, Symphonic Synthesis 
fet 3: played by Philadelphia Or- 
! ' 7 *. 1 ° 
chestra. Stokowski. 
Two Victor discs. Nos. 8617-18. price 
$1.00. 


from 
direction 


Leopold 


This is a glowing performance richly 
recorded. It can be listened to as a tone- 
poem unmindful of its operatic source, 
if one is so minded. For this reason. it is 
a most valuable contribution to the pho- 
nograph in our way of thinking. Sto- 
kowski concerns himself mainly with the 
latter part of the third act of Parsifal: 
the transformation scene. the Death March 
in honor of Titurel, and the “Miracle of 
highest redemption” heing represented 
more fully than the Good Friday music. 
\ll is beatitude, ecstatic religiousity in 
this recording. The lustrous glow that rises 
from the “Cup of the Grail” veritably 
emerges from it. P. G. 











CONCERTO 
BACH: Concerto No. 1 in A Minor, for 
Violin and Orchestra, played by Bron- 
islaw Huberman and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Do- 
broy. Columbia Set No. 210, two dises, 
price $3.00, 


The amazing flexibility of Bach’s music 
hecomes more apparent as new works of 
his appear on records. We have learned on 
previous occasions how he would use the 
slow movement of a Concerto for a Can- 
tata: Cantata with a few 
deft turns of his hand, undergo a new 
transformation. and emerge as a Concerto. 


how a would, 


and yet, neither the vocal nor the instru- 
mental form of music would lose its iden- 
tity, its intrinsic greatness and power. It 
is difficult to think of any other composer 
who could succeed in the practise of such 
musical legerdemain. 


The process of adaptability, moreover, 
went even further. We can understand the 
change from a Cantata to a Concerto, since 
the term “Concerto” was used frequently 
by Bach to signify a vocal composition. 
But the change would manifest itself in a 
duplication of a work for the violin to 
the same work for the piano. Therefore, 
all his Violin Concertos are complemented 





HuBERMAN 


SRONISLAW 








by 
lower for the clavier. 


The A Minor Concerto for Violin was 
probably composed during Bach’s sojourn 
at Coethen. which was between the years 
1717 and 1723. It was here that he com- 
posed the major portion of his instrumen- 
tal works, particularly a number of Violin 
which were written for his 
violin-playing patron, Prince Leopold. The 
transpositions of works, however. 
were made much later, perhaps in Leipsig. 
Of the violin concertos written by Bach, 
those left by his 
son Carl Philip Emanuel; those belong- 
ing to Friedemann have been lost. The 
{ Minor Concerto for Violin is the same 
as that of the G Minor Concerto for piane 
and orchestra (No. 7, B. G. Vol. XVII. 
P. 199); which recorded several 
years ago by German Parlophone with 
Anna Linde playing the clavier. 

It is Schweitzer. to 
speak of these works as “violin concertos” 
or “clavier “since they have 
little in common with the modern concerto, 
in which the role of the orchestra is large- 
With Bach, 
“it is only a matter of giving a specially 
brilliant obbligato part to the solo instru- 
ment. If this happens to be the cembalo 
it may also play the bass in order to em- 
ploy both hands. That Bach thought in the 
first place of the obbligato part, and only 
secondarily of that instrument that was to 
play it, is evident from the fact that the 
majority of the seven clavier concertos are 
not primarily planned for the clavier.” 

Be that as it may, Bach was an excel- 
lent violinist himself, and throughout all 
his music for this instrument, we find defi- 
nite characteristics which are typically, if 
not ingeniously, violinistic. 


Piano Concertos, transposed a tone 


Concertos, 


these 


we possess only half 


Was 


misleading, says 


concertos, 


lv that of an accompanist.” 


Bronislaw Huberman plavs this Con- 
certo with much spirit and thoughtfulness. 
If his performance in certain sections is a 
little erratic, it does not destroy the linear 
beauty of the work, nor does it mar the 
profoundity of his interpretation. The 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Dobroy, is a perfect auxiliary, 
and blends in richly with the brilliant 
violin tone of the soloist. 


The Columbia people have inaugurated 
a new plan with this release. Henceforth 
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they will issue all two record-releases in 
an album, at no extra charge, thus adding 
substantially to the visual addition to one’s 
record library. 


—W. K. 


MOZART: Violin Concerto in A Major, 
K. 219, played by Jascha Heifetz and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
direction John Barbirolli. Victor Set 
No. M254, four discs, price $8.00. 


late teens when he 

(his fifth for violin 
He is said to have com- 
posed it primarily as a “study for his own 
practice”, but one can hardly believe that 
he did not deem it worthy of greater ex- 
ploitation. It may not be one of his most 
essential works, yet its symmetry and form, 
its youthful radiance and youthful beauty 
are of sufficient measure to warrant its 
admission to the concert hall, where it 
unquestionably rightfully belongs. It has 
long been a favorite with performers and 
public alike, and well it might be — for 
one listens to its soaring melodies, grate- 
ful for their charm, their grace and. their 
finesse. 


his 
this concerto 
and orchestra). 


Mozart was in 


wrote 


The work is simply scored for strings, 
oboes and horns. Although the orchestra 
expounds the various themes, the burden 
of the performance rests with the soloist. 
Hence, it is good to have the work per- 
formed by a violinist of Mr. Heifetz’s 
stature one who wisely refrains from 
sentimentalizing its gracious tunes. Per- 
haps some people may like the “angelic” 
beauty of the slow movement conveyed 
with greater warmth than Heifetz does, 
yet we find the pellucid purity of his tone 
wholly satisfying. 


Heifetz’s performance, although some- 
what uneven, is nonetheless that of the 
aristocrat; and since Mozart was funda- 
mentally a musical artistocrat, its rectitude 
is surely established. The cadenza, which 
Heifetz uses in the first movement, is 
Joachim’s. It is effective and related, but 
not necessary veracious. But what cadenza 
written a century later is entirely vera- 
cious? The cadenza at best is an arbitrary 
thing. And Joachim himself protested its 
usage and yet he wrote them. Verily, 
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one could almost write a book about ca- 
denzas and their relative merits. (We 
will content ourself however with an ar- 
ticle, which we will publish in an early 
issue}. 


The recording of this work is unusually 
bright, and the orchestra under the adroit 
direction of Barbirolli, himself a talented 
string player (cellist), is tonally round 
and full. There is no question that Mozart 
would have given much in his day to have 
heard his “A Major” Violin Concerto 
played by such an orchestra — to say 
nothing of the soloist, so there is nothing 
but gratitude to be expressed for a record- 


ing like this one. P. H. R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Sétring Quartet in B Flat 
Major, Opus 18, No. 6, Seven sides; 
and SCHUBERT: Moment Musicale in 
A Flat, Opus 94, No. 3; played by Vir- 
tuoso String Quartet. Victor Set No. 
M172, four discs, price $6.50. 





Opinions differ on the qualities of the 
opening movement of this string quartet. 
Bekker finds “a virtuoso and concerto— 
like element strong” in it; while Hadow 
finds it lacking in “Beethoven’s customary 
levels of thought”. Unquestionably, it is 
the least of the opening movements of the 
composer's first quartets (Opus 18), but 
this does not need to retard interest in it 
as a whole. For the slow movement is as 
unusual as the first is commonplace. It 
is meditative music, unusually tender for 
Beethoven—filled with delicacy and grace, 
and almost intricately gossamer in 
texture. 


The Scherzo is a bouyant and synco- 
pated one. In the hands of players like 
the present group, it proves its effective- 
ness; but it can very easily prove other- 
wise if the ensemble playing ignore the 
syncopation. 


The strange, almost elegiac introduction 
to the wholly joyous and optimistic Ron- 
do, or last moveemnt, is seemingly without 
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precedence. (Although it has been con- 
sidered relative to the introductory section 
of the first movement of the Third Rasum- 
ofsky Quartet.) It is interesting to «on- 
jecture on its admission in this work, ior 
beyond the fact that it emphasizes a con- 
trast i 
curiously 


two cheerful moods, it is 


unallied. 


between 


The B Flat Major Quartet is dedicated 
to the beautiful Princess Marie Christine 


Lichnowsky. who was counted among 
Beethoven's most ardent admirers, and 
whose husband was one of his closest 


friends and benefactors. 

Hadow speaks of the Heinesque mood 
of this Introduction, so aptly termed La 
Valinconia, which the has 
marked to be played “colla piu gran deli- 
with great delicacy. Perhaps 
had the beautiful wife of his 
patron in mind when he wrote this quar- 
tet (one certain 
dedication was conceived before or allixed 


composer 


catezza” 
Beethoven 
can never be whether a 
after composition), and wishing to pay the 
lady's beauty a lasting poetic tribute, con 
piu sentimento, he 
beautiful—yet no less extraneous pretace 
in a mood which is completely different 
from the one that went betore and the one 
that follows it. 


wrote this strangely 


It is not necessarily a flight of imagina- 
tion, this wrought with 
much beauty, to presuppose that Beeth- 
created it with a 


since section is 


oven—inspired by same 


similiar idea in mind as the poet who 
wrote 
“Lady, when | think upon time’s range 
That passing seeks to alter beauty, 


Then 1 deem it fit 
fo impart your 


nay deem it duty, 
image in a way 
nought can change.” 


Gallant tributes were not uncommon in 
Beethoven's day, so there is no reason io 
believe he may not have voiced one here. 

The Virtuoso String Quartet play this 
work with finesse and complete compre- 
hension of its various moods. The record- 
ing, although not the latest (it was made 
over three years ago), is clear and on the 
whole consistently eood., Despite its re- 
believe this to be the 
best version of this quartet on records at 
the present time. 

The 


familiar 


cording age we 


thrice 
last 


Schubert’s 
Musicale on the 


performance of 
Moment 
24 
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record is quite delightful; although its 
appeal is not allied. P. H. R. 


BORODIN: Quartet No. 2, in D Major, 
( 


(Seven Sides), and sLAZOL NOW : 
Orientale, No. 2 o} Five Novelettes,. 


Pro Arte Quartet. Victor Set 


price $8.00. 


M255 


One must admit that the gentlemen of 
the Pro Arte Quartet are a group of en- 
thusiastic musicians enter into” the 
spirit of the above work with much emo- 
tion, and play it with no litthe amount of 
vehemence and thoughtfulness. 


who 


There are, however, many persons who 
may be inclined to consider too much gus- 


to and an excess of fervor as faults: for. 
ordinarily, these emotional items may 
often hide a multitude of musical blem- 


ishes, particularly, when projected by a 
capable group of instrumentalists 
than the Pro Arte Quartet. When listen- 
ing to the pulsating, breath-taking per- 
formance of this work, one realizes that 
these zealous gentlemen, apparently filled 
with a Tartar exhilaration, run through 
the movements with throbbing intensity 


less 


and thus lose sight of one important fact, 
namely, a change in the tone of the var- 
ious moods. 

Now, fire and enthusiasm and agitation 
are superlative qualities in a player, be- 
cause the possession of them denote a 
dynamic and vibrant temperament. But, 
in order to achieve a_ requisite balance 
between the manifold moods, the myriad 
nuances, it would seem wiser to temper 
one’s enthusiasm and strive for a more dis- 
passionate rendition. For example, more 
tranquility in the Nocturne would be wel- 
come to us. For to have the same charac- 
ter of animation prevail here, as in the 
other three movements, makes one feel 
much as Pope felt when he sang—One 
master-passion in the breast, like Aaron’s 
serpent, swallows all the rest.” 

This inconsequential de- 
ficiency when one considers the admirable 
playing of the ensemble as a whole. In 
truth, the deficiency is one of tempera- 
ment, of feeling, rather than of musician- 
ship. For the experience of listening to 
this work, filled with such untroubled pas- 
sion and quiet sensitivity, is a rich and 
full Here, in this 


may be an 


one. music, is sump- 





eps 


v 











tuous musicianship, melodic sonority and 
lyricism, all in one, and we are fortunate 
indeed to hear the work presented without 
undue sentimentality and mellow sacchar- 
inity. Perhaps it is better, after all, to 
have the work embroiled in flame, than 
have it dipped in brown sugar. 

The mechanical brilliance of the record- 
ing is excellent. It is so faithful and life- 
like that one even hears the tapping of 
fingers on the finger-board, and the scrap- 
ing of the bow over the strings. 

The odd side is given over to Glazou- 
now's Orientale’ which is a spirited and 
colorful piece of music, played with much 
feeling and brilliance of tone. 

W. K. 
HINDEMITH: Trio for Strings, No. 2 

(1933), played by the Hindemith Trio, 

(Simon Goldberg, violin; Paul Hinde- 

mith, viola; Emanuel Feuermann, cel- 

lo). Columbia Set No. 209, three discs, 
price $4.50. 


“There is perhaps no adventure in ar- 
tistic criticism so rash as the attempt to 
describe a contemporary revolution. At 
such a time every novelty is essentially 
experimental.” So writes George Dyson, 
the distinguished critic, in his book, The 
Vew Music. 

How much of a revolutionary is Hinde- 
mith is still a matter of speculation: for 
if one abides by the wide counsel of the 
above writer, he will hesitate to assert, off 
hand, the extent of Hindemith’s actual in- 
surgence. It is sufficient to point out that, 
in almost all his works and he has 
written copiously he has not yet at- 
tained the pinnacle of his creative aims. 
that Hindemith is still 
growing, still seeking, and, in effect. still 
experimenting. It is true that each of his 
offshoot of the same 
personality, the same temperament; but 
alike in result or consummation 
' purpose. In this manner, each of Hinde- 

ith’s work is revolutionary, for every 
pus is a radical experiment; but it is 

lutionary, when we consider the or- 
ganic growth and span of music itself. He 
has made no effort to break-away from 
the traditional forms, but has. through his 
iry technique, developed his own musical 
syntax, and achieved, for his singular pur- 


That is to say 


compositions is an 


none 1s 





idiom. Some 


definite harmonic 
may, like, for instance, Constant Lambert, 


poses, a 


find this 
others, 


idiom sterile and mechanical; 
however, welcome it, and recog- 
nize that his musical vocabulary is defi- 
cient in all the romantic subjectivities 
which have encumbered music since Wag- 
ner. 

The Trio (No. 2) is an excellent speci- 
men of Hindemith’s art. It is compactly 
written a quality of style which is pre- 
valent in all his works and is strong 
and vital in content. We feel, when listen- 
ing to this work, that we are confronted 
by the utterance of an unique personality, 
one who manages to say things in an or- 
iginal and thoughtful manner. The classic 
ideals of economy and strictness of musi- 
cal prosody are evident, and his thematic 
development and concision of style are 
modeled on old. steadfast examples. One 
perceives that he borrowed much from 
Bach, though the use to which he puts the 
borrowed elements is another matter. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that, in his music 
is firmness of statement, discipline of style, 
rigorous working-out of thematic material, 
and a feeling for polyphonic effects, which 
is guided by a harmonic rather than by a 
contrapuntal perception. The fusion of all 
these elements, projected in a tense and in- 
cisive manner, makes this Trio a spirited 
and dynamic work. 

Hindemith is considered to be one of 
the most vital, if not the most important 
of the younger musical personalities in 
Europe. He has contributed much to the 
development of the neo-classical move- 
ment, with which he is identified, in mod- 
ern music. 

This release is important, if for no other 
reason than it puts on discs the music of 
this important contemporary composer. 
Aside from its essential value, and clarity 
of performance, the recording, as a me- 
chanical item. is clear and brilliant. 

—W. K. 
* % x % 

MOZART: Duet in B Flat Major for Violin 
and Viola, K424, played by Simon Gold- 
berg and Paul Hindemith. In four parts. 
Columbia Set No. 212, price $3.00. 


The beauty of this music is appropriate 
with the vernal season of the year, for— 
as Sidney Grew remarked when it was re- 
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leased a year ago in England, “it is like a 
meditative rhapsody to spring. so cheerful 
is it, and so flowing. The melodic figures 
curl as do young leaves and opening flow- 
ers: and everything is most delightfully 
refreshing “4 

The music is consummately performed 
by two great contemporary musicians. 
Goldberg. it is of interest to know. was 
formerly the first violinist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The fact that he 
no longer occupies the position is of course 
due to Herr Hitler. It is difficult to believe 
that such musicians 
Hindemith could be ostracized by any 
government, for certainly their artistry is 


as Goldberg and 


an asset and a compliment to a country’s 
cultural development. 

The history of the above duet is a most 
interesting one. It was written in 1783 for 
Michael Haydn. brother of the great Josef. 
It appears that Michael hidden to 
write some duets by his master. the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, but being sick. he neg- 
lected to carry out that order. Thereupon. 
the Archbishop incensed, threatened to 
curtail Michael’s salary. Mozart. hearing 
about his friend’s dilemma, visited him in 
his sick room, and there wrote this work 
and a companion duet. 


“Mozart himself.” Mr. 


was 


Grew observes. 


“thought a great deal of this work.” And. 
assuredly “he was justified in doing so.” 
ro 

RAVEL: String Quartet in F Major: 

played by the Lener String Quartet. 


Columbia set, four dises, price $6.00. 


Ravel’s String Quartet is a difficult work 
to perform. Its fastidious detail, its sec- 
tional construction require long familiar- 
ity and much rehearsal to allow the music 
to flow freely and convincingly. and also 
to obtain balance When it 
is well played—as in the present case—it 


and unity. 


is an intriguing and wholly delightful 
experience upon occasion. 
The first movement. with its tender 


opening theme, is like a fresco of Spring. 
Its unity is almost perfect: and its charm, 
like the vernal season, is always fresh and 
welcome. 


The Scherzo, in our estimation, 
is not well co-ordinated, and the middle 
section seems strangely misallied to that 
which comes before and follows after. Un- 
like Debussy. whose influence is traceable 
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sustain interest as 
The third movement 

is a dream-world, filled with 
memories: and the fourth, 
marked “lively and agitated,” is a type of 
musical irony which Ravel is very adept 
in writing. 

Consistent 


Ravel does not 

well in this section. 
Tres lent 

charming 


here. 


with past performances on 
records. the Leners play this work notably. 
They stress its silken texture and its fin- 
esse, however; rather than its inner vitality 
of line. 

3 


ago, is 


The recording, made about a year 


well-balanced and uniformly 


P. H.R. 


realistic. 


VOCAL 


PLAINSONG: (a) Altera autem die (b) 
Alleluia, ascendit Deus, and (a) Alle- 
luia, Dominus in Sina (b) Requiem 
aeternam; sung by the Nashdom Abbey 
Singers. conducted by Dom Anselm 
Hughes. Columbia disc, No. 9088-M. 


price $1.50. 

All who would like a sample of Plain- 
song in their collections (and no collection 
is complete without it), and who have 
found the Solesmes recordings too exten- 
sive or too expensive will welcome 
this excellent disc. That the rather mean- 
ingless word “traditional” should have 
heen put on the label is unfortunate and 
unjustifiable. Plainsong is the earliest sur- 
viving form of art-music, and is not to be 
classed with folksong. Growing, as it did, 
out of the old Hebrew and other religious 
chants, this music was not a product of 
the people. 

There is something profoundly satisfy- 
ing about Gregorian chants something 
remote and archaic. The fact that there has 
heen a tendency among modern composers 
to return to the old modes and freedom 
from measured metre may perhaps bring 
Plainsong nearer to us. When sung as it is 
here by good male voices, it should have 
a very wide appeal. 

The four selections comprise the Gospel 
Tone for Palm Sunday, two Alleluias for 
Ascension Day and the Gradual from the 
Requiem Mass. The first is sung by the 
Priest alone. The Tones were 
eight groups of chants corresponding to 
the eight Church Modes. Formally, a Tone 
consists of the intonation leading up to the 
reciting note, a cadence completing the 


Gregorian 
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first half of the chant, the reciting note 
again and the final cadence. When the re- 
citing note varies in the two halves, as in 
the present instance, we have what is 
known as the “peregrine” or irregular 
tone. Though considerably embellished, we 
can trace in these chants their derivation 
from inflected monotone. The Alleluias 
were a later development of Plainsong, 
and more elaborate melodically. Here we 
find sustained melody sung on the vowel 
sounds. If the Tone resembles operatic 
recitative, the Alleluia is the beginning of 
coloratura. These Alleluias and the Grad- 
ual which follows belong to that form of 
chant called the Respond, in which the 
Priest alternates with the choir. 

That the recording comes from Nashdom 
Abbey, the headquarters of the Plainsong 
and Mediaeval Music Society, ensures its 
authenticity. This organization is doing 
for ancient music in England what the 
Benedictines — olf have accom- 
Dom Anselm Hughes, 
who directs the singing on this record, be- 
came secretary of the Society in 1926, and 
is known as one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on Gregorian music. He has 
lately been lecturing in this country. In- 
cidentally, the recent Columbia recording 
of the Music of the Chapel of King Henry 
VI was issued under the same auspices. 

P. M. 
GRETCHANINOFF: Responsory XI; and 
BORNJANSKI: Who Can Equal Thee? 


sung by the Don Cossack Choir. Colum- 
hia disc, No. 7325M, price $1.25. 


Sclesmes 
plished in France. 


The Don Cossack Choir inevitably dra- 
matizes everything they do. All their ef- 
fects conceived and executed in the 
“grand” manner. They elevate one emo- 
tionally, but seldom actually thrill. It is 
not that their artistry is obvious, but the 
fact that it is too calculated. 

Both of the compositions they sing on 
the present disc are undoubtedly religious, 
although in one case we have no actual 
assurance of this. Gretchaninoff’s composi- 
tion is an example of Responsorial Psalm- 
ody, probably written for the Greek Or- 
thodox church. Bortnjanski’s composition 
is probably a motet, since he composed a 
great many. He was director of the Em- 
press Catherine the Great’s church choir. 


-P. G. 


are 





STRAUSS, Richard: Der Rosenkavalier, 
Act Il Finale; sung by Richard Mayr 
and Anni Andrassy with Orchestra un- 
der direction of Bruno Walter. Columbia 
disc, No. 9087, price $1.50. 


This disc gives us the Act Two Letter 
between Baron Ochs and Annina, 
with the former’s line, “Da 
lieg ich. Was einem Kavalier,” and con- 
tinuing except for one short cut to the 
end of the act. Ochs is trying to forget the 
shame of his defeat at the hands of young 
Octavian, and imperiously orders the doc- 
tor lo feather-bed for the 
night. His supposed accomplice Annina 
brings in a letter of assignation from the 
pretended Mariandel, which completely 
restores his composure. 


Scene 
beginning 


prepare his 


This excerpt gives us a thorough charac- 
terization of Ochs, revealing his overbear- 
ing and niggardly manner to social in- 
feriors, his blustering braggadocio, coarse 
and licentious vulgarity, and perfect self- 
satisfaction. For his embodiment of this 
superb role on the operatic stages of New 
York, London, and the Continent, Richard 
Mayr has for many years held the high 
favor he His voice itself, and 
the exaggerations of his Viennese dialect 
are highly comical. Anni Andrassy gives 
the necessary slyness and deference to 
Annina. Although available for some 
time on the import list, but just now re- 
leased domestically, this record remains 
perhaps the best representation of the 
scene. The voice recording is more for- 
ward and clearer than in Mayr’s more re- 
cent rendition for the HMV-Victor Rosen- 
kavalier album; the orchestra, however, is 
crisper and plays with more of a lilt in 
the - latter. 

The Kipnis and Ruzicka HMYV-Victor 
record presents only the latter portion of 
the scene, and though admirable tonally, 
does not so tellingly project the unique 
personality of the old Ochs. 


deserves. 


No two conductors ever give quite the 
same feeling to the concluding waltz. Need- 
less to say, Bruno Walter’s is fine; his 
orchestra is unnamed on the label. The 
prominence of the drums and basses are 
an interesting asset when 
the age of the recording. 


one considers 


—A. P. DeW. 
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VERDI: La Traviata, Sempre Libera; and 
HORN: Cherry Ripe; sung by Geraldine 
Farrar. Autographed ten inch record, 
made in Berlin in 1904. Price $1.75. 

MOZART: Nozze di Figaro, Dove sono: 
and LOTTI: Pur dicesti; sung by Geral- 
dine Farrar. Autographed electrical re- 
cordings, twelve inch, made in 1927. 
Price $2.50. 


MENDELSSOHN: fu/ Fluegeln des Ge- 
sanges; and DVORAK-Creyke: Chris- 


tina's Lament (An arrangement of The 
Humoreske) ; sung by Geraldine Farrar. 
Price $1.75. All issued and distributed 
by International Record Collectors’ 
Club, Bridgeport, Conn. 


These three discs represent the vocal ar- 
tistry of one of America’s best loved prima 
donnas, practically at the opening and the 
close of her public career as a singer. The 
first disc is an acoustic recording, and the 
other two are electrical recordings. 

Miss Farrar was in her early twenties 
when made the bravura 
Violetta’s celebrated aria from the first act 
of La Traviata. At the time 
ing at the Royal Opera in Berlin; and 
studing her operatic roles under the fam- 
ous Lilli Lehmann. This is a highly inter- 
esting disc, one which memorably reveals 
the early beauty and brilliancy of Miss 
Farrar’s voice. 


she section of 


she was sing- 


The electrical recordings, made in 1927, 
reveal the voice of a greatly matured 
singer. The mellow, plangent quality of 
the middle voice in these discs is not, how- 
The Mozart 
aria is charmingly rendered, and in the 
best tradition. Lilli Lehmann’s teaching 
can be traced here. Lotti’s old Italian aria 
—Pur dicesti, presented some problems to 
the singer in fioritura, which she wisely 
did not try to solve. One of the most gra- 


ever, soon to be forgotten. 


cious examples of Miss Farrar’s vocal ar- 
tistry on records is to be found in her 
singing of Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges. 
The reverse face of this disc may seem 
a strange choice for a singer of Miss 
Farrar’s stature, but curiously it is quite 
effective and suggestive of a folk song 
although its Scottish words are at variance 
to the Bohemian strains of the music. 
These records are issued by a collectors’ 
club that specializes in historical record- 


ings. We anticipate reviewing other re- 
leases of theirs in the near future. 


P. H. R. 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana, Voi lo 
sapeto, o mamma; and BUZZI-PECCIA: 
Colombetta, Serenatella V eneziana; sung 
by Claudia Muzio with orchestra direc- 
tion Molajoli. Columbia disc, No. 
9084M, price $1.50. 


Muzio is one of the great opera prima 
donnas of our day. Her superb perform- 
ances of Aida, Fiora, Tosca, Violetta and 
Santuzza testify to her versatility. She has 
even sung /solde (in Italian). With the 
advent of so many leading prima donnas 
on records in the past decade, we have 
often wondered why this singer was not 
also represented. For her vocal artistry is 
distinguished for its pure legato and rare 
pianissimo. Her choice of selections on 
the present disc may be criticized by some, 
but—to one familiar with her repetoire 
they are comprehensible. Buzzi-Peccia, 
long a famous operatic coach and vocal! 
instructor, has written many that 
prominent singers of the past have suc- 
cessfully used, but none more ingenious 
than this one. Muzio makes the most of its 


songs 


cleverness. . oc 





TSCHAIKOWSKY: EVERYMAN'S 
MUSICIAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tinguished for its color and line. There 
are arbitrary departures from implied 
tempi, but none which invalidate the com- 
poser’s effects. The fact that this reading 
is singularly free from sentimental over- 
emphasis the second movement for ex- 
ample is played with rarely expressive 
care and poetic rectitude makes it most 
enjoyable. But it is the inclusion of the 
entire final movement, which in our esti- 
mation makes this performance of signal 
value, for usually this finale is shamefully 
mutilated cut so that the second theme 
and its repetition are thrown into too 
close proximity. It is not that this last 
movement says more in this manner, but 
the fact that what it has to say is better 
said when played in its entirety. 


P. H.R. 
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SECOND REVIEWS 


BACH: French Suites Nos. 5 and 6. Harry 
Cumpson. Columbia Set No. 200. 


There is no question that the French 
Suites are lighter in quality than the others 
Bach wrote, but their charm and grace 
have established their right to be included 
in the concert repetoire, particularly when 
played by a distinguished pianist. Perhaps 
their “inspiration is not considerably 
higher than the /nventions,” but possibly 
there are who share the present 
writer's opinions that the /nventions, too, 
could be recorded. All the writings of 
celebrated authors of the past are collected 
and put into book editions then why 
should not all the music of famous com- 
posers of the past be likewise presented in 
record editions? As a matter of fact, the 
time is not far distant when this will take 
place. for recording has reached a degree 
of actuality which surely merits such ven- 
tures. Through a wide panorama, we are 
better able to sense the chief characteris- 
tics of a country, and through acquaint- 
ance with an artist’s complete output we 
are better able to appreciate his greatest 
works. 


some 


Such eminent musicologists as Sir Hu- 
bert Parry, Sir Richard Terry, and J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland have expressed _ their 
praise of the French Suites. The former 
tells us, in regard to the Fifth French 
Suite, that it is “doubtful if Bach wrote 
a work more completely serene, happy 
and sparkling.” 


Both the Fifth and Sixth French Suites 
have long been popular with pianists, so 
their recording at this time would seem 
equitable and just. 


Mr. Cumpson’s interpretation of these 
Suites is of course a matter of taste. Un- 
doubtedly, he is over-concerned with the 
implication instead of the flow of the 
music, but this in itself has its advantages. 
He has endeavoured to clarify the music 
so that the listener will apprehend all its 
lines. but, in so doing, he has made his 
interpretations more interesting to the 
student of technique than the sensitive 
music lover. 


—P. H. R. 


BEETHOVEN: Fifth Symphony. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, direction Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor Set M245. 

Differences of opinion make horse races, 
it is said. Where music is concerned. they 
do more: they provide food for thought. 
One of the most “disconcerting and baf- 
fling facts in the whole region of aesthetic 
phenomena,” says Lawrence Gilman, is the 
fact that critics and laymen “are often 
sharply opposed in their judgments of the 
same work of art.” 

For example, Koussevitzy’s reading of 
Beethoven’s celebrated C Minor Symphony 
offended our aesthetic sense for the dis- 
proportionateness of its tempi. In like man- 
ner, W. R. Anderson writing in The 
Gramophone also expressed his dis- 
pleasure. In the January issue of The Brit- 
ish Musician and Musical News, however, 
Sidney Grew, in his customary thoughtful 
manner, presented a problem in aesthetics 
which commands our respect. 

“Koussevitzky does a thing that is rare,” 
he writes, “in performances of the Fifth 
Symphony: he elevates the slow movement 
to the heights of the other movements. It 
is customary with the critics to say that 
this movement is relatively weak. And, cer- 
tainly, in the hands of most conductors, 
it is that. Actually, of course, it is as 
noble, as strong. and as ‘dynamic’ as its 
companions. 

“His tempo is slow. But though this 
has a good deal to do with the matter, it 
is only a part of the influences at work. 
Also his vision into the depths and dis- 
tances of the instrumental sounds is ex- 
ceptonally sharp and true, so that the ele- 
ments are discovered and revealed to the 
listener which as a rule are not noticed. 
But even this is but a portion of these 
influences in intensifying the music. The 
full explanation is, that Koussevitzky real- 
izes the symphony as a whole. He has it 
as an integer in his imagination, and so 
infuses the andante, its second theme, and 
its variations of the first theme, with the 
common vitality of the whole work.” 

Although we do not concur with this 
opinion, we quote it because it illustrates 
how difficult it is to establish a standard 
of interpretation particularly in regard 
to such music as Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. (See beginning of editorial). 


—P. H. R. 
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VOCAL 


A AA—Singing a Happy Song, and I Was Lucky 
from the Folies Bergere. Maurice Chevalier, 
with orchestra under Wyate Moore. Victor 
24882. 

AAA You Took the Words 
Mouth. and Rhythm of the Rain from Folies 


Bergere. Maurice Chevalier, with orchestra 


under Wyate Moore. Victor 24874. 


Right Out of My 


Chevalier’s popu- 
larity inscrutable 
potency of personal charm. By no means _physi- 
cally comely and possessing a harsh, raspy voice, 
the magic of his sunny personality 
the discs in a rather miraculous manner and 
these are typical instances of his jaunty vocal 
methods, although the tunes themselves are defi- 
nitely inferior to many of his outstanding film 
hits of recent years, notably in Love Parade and 
The Smiling Lieutenant. The accompaniments are 
quite distinctive and the discs are certain to meet 
with the approval of Chevalier fans. 


tremendous and _ persistent 
is one more example of the 


registers on 


4 A—Swinging on the Strings. and Your 


Too Big. The Ink Spots. Victor 24851. 


While the work of these colored boys is a 
little too obviously patterned upon the Six Spirts 
of Rhythm, they have their points of originality 
and their assuming scat singing and playing on 
the various fretted instruments is extremely di- 
verting if somewhat rowdy entertainment. 


Feet’s 


x e * 


BALLROOM DANCE 
AAAA—I?’s Bad for Me. and How Can We Be 


Wrong? from Nymph Errant. Ray Noble and 
his Orchestra. Victor 24872. 


English recordings made by Noble some time 
ago, his work in these two Cole Porter tunes is 
representative of his very best manner. Given 
exceptionally witty, ingenious tunes to work with, 
Noble makes both miracles of suave deli- 
cacy and finesse. There is no leader who can so 
successfully impart a sheen of sophistication to 
a number as Noble and when the numbers them- 
selves are so altogether superior as these, then 
the results are memorable. 

” : 


sides 


AAAA—The Rhythm of the Rumba, and The 
Magic of You from Rumba. Lud Gluskin and 
his Conntinental Orchestra. Columbia 3013-D. 


Gluskin, American 


success im 


leader who had to find his 
greatest France, is rapidly building 
up a sizeable American reputation since his re- 
turn to his native heath. An infiltration of Euro- 
pean into essentially American patterns 
gives his work considerable distinction, and his 
rumba playing is particularly effective. These 
two are from the recent George Raft vehicle and 
the former, written by Ralph Rainger, is one of 


ideas 
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In The Popular Vein 


the finest rumbas I have ever heard, despite its 
Nordic authorship. Gluskin does it with enor- 
mous vigor, style and a nice sense of tonal values. 


AAA—Soon, and Down by the River from Mis- 


sissippi. Ray Noble and his Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 24879, 
There is certain to be considerable difference 


of opinion over Noble’s work since coming to 
America. The chief point of contention seems to 
be whether or not the band he has assembled 
here really sounds like his band in England. 
The answer to this, of course, is emphatically 
in the negative. How could it will be otherwise? 
When a change of but one or two men in the 
personnel of an orchestra can be instantaneously 
detected by the discerning, how totally different 
must be the tonal results with an entirely new 
outht, even with identical arrangements. Then, 
too, American recording methods are considerably 
different from those which obtain in English 
studios. Frankly, we don’t think his work so far 
in this country comes up to his general average 
in England, but after he has obtained that homo- 
geneity with his present outfit that was one of 
the conspicuous features of his band in England, 
he may even exceed the expectations of his most 
fervent admirers. After a definitely disappoint- 
ing first disc, this is something more like what 
we have been expecting. If Noble can be _ per- 
suaded that America will be receptive to his very 
best efforts, we will probably get 
pretty fine, eventually. 


something 


* * 


AAA—Things Mights Have Been So Different. 
and | Threw a Beanbag at the Moon. Ozzie 
Nelson and his Orchestra. Brunswick 7373. 


Nelson’s band belongs on the top shelf, make 
no mistake about it. Great ensemble playing, 
especially in the brass, excellent solos and genu- 
inely smart arrangements make their work a 
pleasure to listen to at all times. You may even 
like them well enough to forgive Ozzie’s vocaliz- 
ing, which is becoming more acutely unbearable. 
in its cloying saccharinity, with each new disc. 
These are different tunes, but the band does 
wonders with them. 


* * 


AAA—I Won't Dance, and Lovely to Look At 
from Roberta. Leo Reisman and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 7393. 

numbers 

version of 


These are new written by Jerome 
Kern for the film Roberta. I Won't 
Dance is counted upon to duplicate the success 
of those other dance crazes, popularized by Fred 
Astaire, Carioca and The Continental. While not 
as pretentious as either of its predecessors, it 
is a really entrancing bit of fluff and receives 
adequate if less than inspired treatment at the 
hands of the Leonine maetro. ‘the delicately 
sentimental Lovely to Look At is much more in 
his vein and he does it very nicely indeed. 
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HOT JAZZ 


AAAA Dodging a Divorcee, and Lullaby. The 
New Music of Reginald Foresythe. Columbia 
3012-D. 


These two numbers are incomparably the finest 
work of Foresythe that we have yet heard. Dodg- 
ing a Divorcee, originally entitled Toccata in 
E Flat, is an ingenious affair, with a corking 
fugue, no less, and featuring amusing business 
in the contra-bassoon and some magnificent clar- 
inet work by Benny Goodman. Lullaby, while 
bearing a somewhat disturbing resemblance to 
the concert song of the same title by Cyril Scott, 
is a veritable little gem of atmosphere and tone 
color, one of the very finest works in this genre 
that has ever been written. This is the first disc 
by Foresythe to have been recorded in America, 
with American musicians, and the superb per- 
formances given here are immeasurably superior 
to. those on his English discs. His persistence 
in writing of an all-reed combination still seems 
a silly affectation, but more records like this may 


even succeed in winning us over to this dubious 





notion. 


AAA—Cokey, and Music Hall Rag. Benny Good- 
man and his Orchestra. Columbia 3011-D. 


Furiously-paced numbers, both done with neat- 
ness and despatch by this great band. Musically, 
Cokey is the more substantial of the two, but 
Music Hall Rag, while merely a skeleton for a 
pile of clarineting by Goodman, is likely to be 
the more popular side, by virtue of this fact. 


A A—House Rent Party Blues, and Bright Eyes. 
Louis Prima and his New Orleans 


Gang. 
Brunswick 7376. 


Prima, New Orleans Italian and former neigh- 
bor of Armstrong, gives us another of his rough 
and tumble performances. Stylists had best give 
this disc the go-by, as it is very, very Dixieland, 
with every man for himself and no hold barred, 
but those in the market for a little good clean 
fun will find it productive of a few belly laughs, 
at the very least. 








Notes of 


Samuel Barber, the youngest contemporary 
American composer to have one of his works 
performed by the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society Orchestra, will display another 
facet of his genius when he appears in a series 
of song recitals to be broadcast over an NBC- 
WJZ network on Wednesdays at 3:00 p. m., 
E. S. T., commencing April 24. 

On February 4, Barber appeared in the NBC 
Music Guild both as pianist and baritone in a 
program consisting entir.ly of his own works 
and he was again featured as soloist in the NBC 
Music Guild program on March 26. 

On March 24, his “Music for a from 
Shelley” was performed by the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society under the direction of Werner 
Janssen. 


Scene 


The artistic finesse of this versatile young musi- 
cian’s singing during his two NBC Music Guild 
appearances won for him a contract for a 
of weekly song broadcasts. His program for April 
24 will Eighteenth Century songs in 
which Barber will accompany himself at a spinet. 


series 


consist ol 


Preparing a musical program requires work, 
no matter what kind of music is being played 
popular or classical. Ozzie Nelson, well-known 
dance orchestra conductor, presents some facts on 
this subject which are interesting. We let Mr. 
Nelson speak for himself. 

“Leading a band is better than walking around 
in the hot sun but anyone that says a band 
leader doesn’t have a busy two-fisted life is either 


not familiar with the subject or is throwing a 
smoke screen around the facts,” Ozzie declares 
with some heat. 


Ozzie thinks that few people really do realize 
just how much work goes into the preparation 
of a musical program. “For each of my Sun- 
day evening broadcasts I spend five hours re- 


hearsing and then in addition about fifteen to 
twenty hours working with arrangers,” he says. 


Interest 


“This is of course exclusive of the polishing 
process which these numbers must undergo dur- 
ing our dance and hotel engagements. And then, 
too, there must be additional time spent to learn 
the lyrics, for like many other orchestra pilots, 
I do a bit of singing, both solo and in duets. 

“Probably the tip-off on the amount of work 
that an orchestra leader turns in on his programs 
is the best measuring stick of his performance. 
The top men in the field are the ones that work 
the hardest. 


‘ 


ertainly the radio entertainment field is one 
in which there is the highest premium for hard 
work, painstakingly done. It is also the branch 
of the entertainment field from which you drop 
out the fastest by coasting along on your laurels. 
On the stage the entertainer can depend on 
showmanship, which does not register audibly, 
for approval. The radio wipes out all of this. 
It is impersonal—as critical of the star as the 
beginner—that is why they all must keep pro- 
ducing.” ; 


John Charles Thomas, singing and acting his 
way through one of the first radio dramatic serials 
with music ever written especially for a famous 
singer, will be back on the air over National 
Broadcasting Company networks on Wednesday, 
April 24, at 9:00 p. m., E. S. T 

Our Home on the Range, as the new series will 
be known, will feature the celebrated baritone 
singing ranch owner, and will be on the 
air from the NBC Radio City studios over an 
NBC-WJZ network for 45 minutes each Wednes- 


day. 


as a 


Carson Robison, celebrated cowboy singer and 
authority on early American folk songs; Frank 
Luther, well known radio tenor; Zora Layman, 
popular feminine singer of Western songs; Willie 
Morris, youthful radio soprano; and William 
Day’s orchestra will be in the supporting cast. 
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SUNDAY 

10:30 AM-—Morning Musicale (NBC-WJZ) 

11 00 AM—American Composer's Hout 
(BBS-WOR) 

11:00 AM—Brown String Quartet (NBC-WJZ) 

12 noon Salt Lake City Choir and Organ 


(CBS-WABC) 


12:30 PM—Radio City Music Hall (NBC-WJZ) 
1:30 PM—Perole String Quartet (BBS-WOR) 
2:15 PM—Henri Deering, piano (NBC-WJZ) 
7:00 PM—Chamber Musie (BBS-WOR) 

7:30 PM—Music Interlude (NBC-WEAF) 


8:00 PM—Frank Black’s String Symphony 
(NBC-WJZ) 

Detroit Symphony (CBS-WABC) 

Liebling’s Operatic Miniatures 
(BBS-WOR) 


9:00 PM 
10:30 PM 


MONDAY 
11:00 AM—U. S. Navy Band (NBC-WEAF) 


2:30 PM—Musie Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

3:00 PM—Corbina Wright—Hostess 
(CBS-WABC) 

8:30 PM—Daly's Orchestra with Soloists 
(NBC-WEAF) 

TUESDAY 

1:30 PM—Musiec Guild (NBC-WEAF) 

2:15 PM—Operetta (NBC-WJZ) 


Radio Program 


Time Indicated is Eastern Daylight Time 


10:00 PM 
10:30 PM 





Subject to Change 

6:30 PM—Russian Orchestra (CBS-WABC) 

Operetta (NBC-WEAF) 

Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
(BBS-WOR) 


WEDNESDAY 


10:15 AM—Florendo Trio (NBC-WJZ) 
1:30 PM—Chamber Music (NBC-WEAF) 
2:00 PM—RCA Matinee (NBC-WJZ) 
4:15 PM—Curtis Institute of Music 

(CBS-WABC) 


9:00 PM—John Charles Thomas (NBC-WJZ) 


THURSDAY 


11:30 AM—U. S. Navy Band (NBC-WJZ) 

2:30 PM—Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

8:00 PM—Little Symphony Philip James 
(BBS-WOR) 


10:00 PM—Melodic Strings (NBC-WJZ) 


FRIDAY 

$:30 PM—U. S. Army Band (CBS-WABC) 
8:00 PM—Bourdon’s Orchestra (NBC-WEAF) 
9:00 PM—Waltz Time (NBC-WEAF) 


SATURDAY 


12:15 PM—-Soprano and String Trio (NBC-WJZ) 
1:00 PM—Concert Ensemble (NBC-WEAF) 
3:30 PM—Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 


7:00 PM—Trio Classique (NBC-WJZ) 
9:00 PM—U. S. Navy Band (CBS-WABC) 





(Continued from Page 3) 
this year to the operatic world to create 
a new role. And, as of old, the operatic 
world was rewarded and considerably en- 
riched by her ingratiating personality. 
For, as la raconteuse of the radio broad- 
casts of opera on Saturday afternoons, 
Miss Farrar was a great success. 

To Geraldine Farrar belongs undoubt- 
edly one of the signal honors and dis- 
tinctions in the history of sound repro- 
duction. For Miss Farrar was the first 
prima donna to record her voice for pos- 
terity at the very beginning of her ca- 
reer. Many noted prima donnas, Calve, 
Melba, Sembrich, Eames, Nordica to 
name but a few, recorded in the early 
days of the phonograph, but none of 
these singers were on the threshold of 
their career, like Miss Farrar, when they 
approached the old “record horn” for 
the first time. Barely out of her teens 
when she first made a record, Miss Farrar 
did not realize the importance of that 
initial occasion. 

“It was in Berlin,” she told us, “where 
I made my first recording. I was study- 
ing at the time with the great Lilli Leh- 
mann. Mother and I were living there 
alone, Father was in the United States. 
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I hardly thought those first records would 
appeal to the general public — although 
they subsequently did. You see — I 
made them primarily to send home to 
father to show him how I was progress- 
ing.” 

Our charmingly informal picture of 
Miss Farrar, which appears in this issue, 
was taken recently in her home at Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. 


Although, we have expressed gratifica- 
tion elsewhere to the editor of The Brit- 
ish Musician and Musical News, for his 
co-operation in having brought to our 
attention Neville d’Esterre’s article What 
Vechanical Music Has Effaced (which 
incidently is applicable to the American 
as well as the British scene), we believe 
an added word about Mr. Grew and his 
magazine would be appropriate here. 

Mr. Grew is a most ingenious and 
thoughtful writer on music and aesthe- 
tics, and his magazine is a most interest- 
ing and unique one; and since more 
than half of it is devoted to reviews of 
recorded music, we recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


—PETER HUGH REED 
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The 
Gramophone 


Edited by Compton Mackenzie 
and Christopher Stone 


—An independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 
—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 


phies, translations and technical articles. 
Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London W. I, 
England 


116 EAST 3lst STREET 





To those who desire 


Highest Quality Reproduction 


Records and Radio 


we offer our services in the field of 
Electro-Acoustics, in the design, con- 
struction and installation of custom 
built instruments for reproduction of 
records and radio and in all allied 
branches of Sound. 


For information, address or visit 
the studios of 


MP CONCERT 
INSTALLATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Telephone 
LExington 2- 1816 


Demonstrations by Appointment only 











“Hear yourself as others hear you” 


from a 


SHERMAN 
SOUND STUDIO 


Recording 


Made in the Studio or from the Air 


Highest quality and fidelity 


Endorsed by leading radio artists 


Demonstrations gladly given 


22 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 








THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 


and Musical News 


93, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 
Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music .. . 
makes him a crusader — and we need 


crusaders today." 
—Musical Canada 


"I like the sincerity of the British Musician, 
its affectionate handling of real music, — 
its composers and exponents. And how IT 
loves the great masters!" 

—C. E. Henning 











